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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ONEY lending London is seriously alarmed at the prospect 
of bimetallism. Of this there is no question. The fears 
of those who profit from dear money, who cling to the 

gold standard because it enables them to rob their debtors, fears 
that silver will be remonetized and this power to legally rob taken 
from them, find an echo in the London press, subservient, as 
is the metropolitan press everywhere, to the money power And 
as the alarm of the money lenders of London grows so do the 
hopes of bimetallists in England and on the continent of Europe. 
All money lending London is not gold monometallic but the 
greater part is. It was money lending London that cajoled the 
debtor nations of the world into abandoning bimetallism and 
throwing themselves into hopeless financial bondage to the 
creditor classes of Great Britain, and having accomplished this, 
money lending London does not care to see severed those bonds 
of financial dependence. Cupidity draws on the moaey lenders 
of London to oppose the restoration of bimetallism, to oppose the 
undoing of the dear money system that they have yoked to the 
debtor nations of the world. The closing of the mints of the 
western world to free silver coinage and the tieing down of the 
western nations to the coinage of gold for their supply of money 
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made a greatly increased demand for gold, made gold dear and 
prices low, so that when debtors come to pay their debts they 
must give to their creditors more produce than they covenanted 
to pay or, what is the same thing, pay in gold that will buy more 
of the products of men’s labor than the gold borrowed. And 
since 1873 gold has been doubled in value and prices cut in half, 
so that the creditor can exact on loans made prior to 1873 twice 
the value loaned, that is he can exact twice the value if such 
piling on of burdens has not bankrupted the debtor. 

So it is that money lending London has grown in wealth and 
power with the closing of the mints of the western world to silver 
and the appreciation of gold. And at the prospect of losing this 
power to exact tribute from the rest of the world, the money 
lenders of London, clinging to this power, to the monetary system 
that has enabled them to rob their debtors, take alarm. Thus it 
is that most of them are gold monometallists for they have 
profited from dear money and they cling to that which has 
enriched them by enabling them to subtly prey upon mankind, 
to exact from their debtors more than is due. But it is not so 
with all of them, for many have learned that cupidity carried too 
far defeats its own ends, that when with miserly greed gold is 
driven ever upwards and property down, the point must inevitably 
be reached when the creditor will find himself transformed into a 
property owner. And as soon as he who started as creditor finds 
himself a property owner his interest lies not in further enhanc- 
ing gold and depreciating property but in cheapening gold and 
enhancing the value of property. So all money lending London 
is not gold monometallic ; a part, that part which has come into 
possession of much property through the bankruptcy of debtors 
and that part which fears a further appreciation of gold, knowing 
it means bankruptcy for their debtors and ownership of property 
for themselves, is bimetallic. Yet it is unquestionable that money 
lending London, revelling on the unearned profits coming from a 
monetary system that constrains debtors to pay more than they 
honestly owe, is preponderatingly monometallic. 


So when in the very midst of money lending London tenta- 
tive steps for the restoration of bimetallism crop out there is not 
only alarm but anger. When the Bank of England condescends 
to promise to take one short step to aid France and the United 
States in restoring bimetallism there is general condemnation. 
But while money lending London condemns and fears, European 
bimetallists rejoice and hope. The greater the alarm of money 
lending London, the greater the hope of bimetallists, and of late 
days this alarm has unquestionably grown. There is fear born 
of the belief that the restoration of bimetallism is more than a 
possibility. The British Government, ever the stumbling block 
to the restoration of bimetallism by international agreement in the 
past, ever ready to put a wet blanket over bimetallic proposals, 
seems disposed to do so no longer, but on the contrary, to encour- 
age other nations to go all the way to restoring bimetallism by 
going part way with them. And seeing this, and recognizing 





that the British Government has reared the serious obstacles to 
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international bimetallism in the past, money lending London natu- 
rally fears that the restoration of bimetallism is an early possi- 
bility. But money lending London can put these fears aside, and 
European bimetallists can put to one side their hopes for the 
American Government that raised no obstacles to bimetallism 
while England raised obstacles, will raise obstacles now that the 
British Government will no longer oppose. Thus there will come 
opposition, and insurmountable opposition, from a quarter from 
which money lending London and European bimetallists look for 
no obstacles to international bimetallism. 

That Senator Wolcott, on behalf of our Bimetallic commis- 
sion, and the French Ambassador at the Court of St. James, on 
behalf of France, have made a joint proposal to the British Gov- 
ernment for the restoration of bimetallism, cannot well be ques- 
tioned. Moreover there is evident fear by monometallists in 
London that the British Government will accept the proposition. 
Thus the early restoration of bimetallism would be well within 
the range of possibilities if it was not for one thing, namely, that 
Mr. McKinley will not back up the proposal made by Senator 
Wolcott on behalf of the United States. To make any definite 
proposal, or to enter into any definite arrangement for the restor- 
ation of bimetallism on behalf of the United States, the Wolcott 
commission has no authority. Congress can alone grant such 
authority, it has not granted such authority, and it will not ratify 
any arrangement Senator Wolcott may make unless backed up by 
the President. In short, if Senator Wolcott makes a proposal for 
the restoration of bimetallism on behalf of the United States, there 
is a moral certainty that, in the event of that proposal finding 
acceptance abroad, Mr. McKinley and Congress will repudiate 
Mr. Wolcott and his work. 


AND now what is the proposal that apparently has been 
jointly laid before the British Government by the French minis- 
ter at London, duly authorized by his government, and the 
Wolcott commission without authority to make any proposal 
binding the United States? It seems to be a proposal binding 
the United States and France to open their mints to free silver 
coinage if the British Government will join to the extent of re- 
opening the Indian mints and prevail upon the Bank of England 
to keep one-fifth of its reserve in silver. This proposition, or 
something much like it, was made two months ago. The British 
Government failed to make prompt acceptance, as it was quite 
ready to do early in the summer, because Mr. McKinley made it 
apparent by his acts that he was not sincere in sending the 
Wolcott commission abroad, that he would not back up that 
commission, that the work of that commission, however success- 
ful in Europe, would be rendered fruitless by the American 
Government. So the British Government put off the Wolcott 
commission with the immediate reply that no definite answer 
could be given before October. 

And in the meantime most unsuspected opposition to the 
opening of the Indian mints has shown itself in government 
circles in India. The Indian Government making the care of 
the interests of the Indian people a secondary interest, the profit 
of India’s alien rulers the first, is set upon increasing the gold 
value of the rupee. For the Indian people this means falling 
prices and an increase in the burden of all debts, but for the 
Indian Government it means that the rupees raised as taxes will 
go further towards meeting gold debts in London. It is easier to 
increase the gold value of the rupee than to increase the nominal 
rate of taxes, easier for the government but more burdensome for 
the people. 

Within two years the gold value of the rupee has been raised 
in India by restricting the coinage and making it scarce, from a 
value of 17 rupees to the pound sterling to 15 rupees. Now the 
effect of this on India’s annual London payments of about 
416,000,000 is that two years ago about 272,000,000 rupees had to 
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be raised to meet this indebtedness, while to-day about 240,000,- 
000 rupees suffice. 

Thus, by raising the gold value of the rupee, it is sought to 
strengthen the resources of the Indian Treasury without raising 
the rate of taxes nominally. In reality the taxes are raised, for 
prices being depressed by the increased value of the rupee, it 
takes more property to meet the charges of the tax collector, 
but as these taxes appear to remain unthanged it is judged that 
there is less complaint than there would be if the rupee was kept 
ata stable value and the rate of taxation increased. Yet the 
burden on the taxpayer of increasing taxes by increasing the 
value of the rupee is much more increased than it would be by 
keeping the rupee stable and collecting a greater number of 
rupees, for in the latter case the burden of the producer is only 
increased, that is, his income is only decreased, by the increased 
sum actually paid into the treasury, in the former case his income is 
decreased not only by the increased exactions of the tax collector, 
increased exactions not as measured by rupees but as measured 
by the produce it takes to buy the rupees, but by the increased 
burden of interest charges and rents caused by falling prices. So 
it would be better for the Indian Government to raise the nomi- 
nal rate of taxation than to raise the value of the rupee but as it 
is easier to increase taxation by raising the value of the rupee, 
the Indian Government takes the course most burdensome for the 
people of India. 

Now, the most effectual way for the Indian Government to 
raise the gold value of the rupee would be to join the United 
States and France in free coinage, which would restore the 
parity between gold and silver, and give to 10 rupees the same 
value as a pound sterling in gold. But as at their present 
bullion value it would take 23 rupees to equal a pound sterling, 
while at the present artificial value of the rupee 15 are equal to 
the pound, it is feared by the Indian Government that free coin- 
age would result in a fall in the gold value of the rupee. So it is 
that we have opposition to the opening of the Indian mints on 
the part of the Indian Government, and thus it is that an agree- 
ment for the re-establishment of bimetallism, readily within 
reach in June, if Mr. McKinley had pushed for it, before this 
Indian opposition was felt, may be well out of reach to-day. 

HowEVER, while raising up opposition to the opening of the 
mints to free coinage, the Indian Government is buying silver 
largely for coinage on its own account. It is a very tempting 
operation in view of the difficulties of the Indian treasury and 
the extraordinary expenses entailed by the military operations on 
the Afghan frontier, for although silver has risen under this 
buying from six to seven cents an ounce, recovered in fact 
nearly all of its latest drop, a pound sterling of gold costing 15 
rupees will still buy enough silver for coinage into 23 or 24 
rupees, so that there is a very considerable profit in this op- 
eration. Besides, such coinage will provide a much needed 
addition to the stock of rupees, tend to check the ruinous fall in 
prices and perhaps serve to allay the discontent of the Indian 
ryot, groaning under the increased burdens of taxation, serve to 
put an end to the rumblings of discontent that are so deep and 
ominous. Of course such increased coinage must lead to a fall 
in the gold value of the rupee, so increase the number of rupees 
required to meet gold charges in London and thus, in a measure, 
defeat the purpose of the Indian Government to increase the gold 
value of the rupee and thereby decrease the number of rupees 
required for payment of interest charges in London. But the 
Indian Government we opine, is weak enough to move on the 
lines of least resistance. 

For the rise of silver there is a second cause to that of the 
demand of the Indian Government. That cause is the anticipated 
demand, the demand of speculation growing out of the promises 
of international bimetallism which have taken head in the promise 
of the Bank of England to hold one-fifth of its reserve in silver 
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on certain conditions, those conditions being the opening of the 
mints of France and the United States to free silver coinage. 
This tentative action of the Bank of England, taken back in the 
later days of July, first reported two weeks ago, then discredited, 
but now substantiated, is part of England’s answer to the joint 
Wolcott-French (we cannot say American-French) proposition for 
the restoration of bimetallism. If the British Government can 
still the scruples or override the Indian Government and answer 
the prime question put to the British Government, namely: Will 
England open the Indian mints on condition that the French and 
American mints be concurrently reopened to free silver coinage ? 
in the affirmative, which money lending London seems to fear, 
then it will remain for the United States to block the bimetallism 
it asked for or else suffer the restoration of bimetallism, which 
alternative might as well be dismissed. 





THE Bank of England, which at the request of the British 
Government has given its promise to keep one-fifth of its reserve 
in silver, under conditions afore mentioned, was established in 
1694. It started business by making a permanent loan of its 
entire capital, 41,200,000, to the British Government, which loan 
the bank was authorized to use as the basis for an equal amount 
of notes. ‘The bank had its early vicissitudes ; it broke two 
years after its organization, but it survived and grew, and as it 
grew it increased its capital, the final increase made in 1816, 
raising the capital to 414,553,000. And as the bank thus 
increased its capital it increased its advances to the government, 
which finally became the bank’s debtor by 411,015,100. And 
on this debt, which still is due and is practically a permanent 
debt, the government pays interest at the rate of 234 per cent., a 
rate to be reduced to 2% per cent. in 1903, while the bank is 
permitted to issue its own notes to the full value of this debt. 

The bank was reorganized in 1844, and still operates under 
the Bank Act of that year. That act authorized the bank to 
issue its own notes up to the amount of 414,000,000, to be 
secured by the government’s debt to the bank of 411,015,100 
and other securities to make up the difference. Beyond this 
amount the bank was forbidden to issue its notes, save against 
deposits of coin held in the bank vaults pound for pound with 
the notes issued ; one-fifth of which coin reserve might be held 
in silver, four-fifths of which must be held in gold. The bank 
was further authorized, in the event of any other bank discon- 
tinuing its issues of notes, to add to the amount of securities 
held as security for notes and issue notes to the extent of two- 
thirds of the note issues retired. In this way the notes of the 
Bank of England issued against the government debt and other 
securities have increased to 416,800,000. All notes issued in 
excess of this, and there are usually from 430,000,000 to £40,- 
000,000 of them, must be issued against a coin reserve of equal 
amount in the vaults of the bank. And it is one-fifth of this 
reserve that the bank now promises to keep in silver if France 
and the United States will return to free silver coinage. 





THE temper of the Administration in regard to bimetallism 
is shown by Mr. Gage in an interview on this action of the Bank 
of England. The comment of our Secretary of the Treasury 
was short, but sharp. He started in by asserting that he thought 
the action of the Bank of England would not permanently help 
silver, and he concluded by adding : ‘‘ I donot believe the propo- 
sition will ever be carried into effect, because the conditions are 
so remote.’’ By which we are to understand that the possibility 


of the United States joining in an agreement for the concurrent 
opening of our mints and the French mints to free silver coinage 
on condition that England would open the Indian mints and pre- 
vail upon the Bank of England to take the promised step of keep- 
ing one-fifth of its reserve in silver is very remote. 

We also have another member of our government, one of 
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Mr. Cleveland’s hold-overs, disparaging the importance of the 
action of the Bank of England and doing his best to defeat 
bimetallism by deprecating all efforts made to secure that end. 
We refer to Mr. Preston, Director of the Mint, who asserts that 
it is folly to seek to establish bimetallism, that to maintain the 
parity between gold and silver is an impossibility, that free silver 
coinage would not make a demand for silver such as would keep 
it at a parity with gold. The United States Treasury holds, 
roughly, nearly 400,000,000 ounces of silver as coin and bullion, 
the greater part of the coin being held in trust for the holders of 
silver certificates. This great asset of the government and the 
people, Mr. Preston, loses no opportunity to discredit. He 
decrys against it as next to valueless pig metal, unfit for money, 
seeks to depreciate it. 

It does not seem to be just the thing for the Director of the 
Mint to persistently run down an asset of the government. But 
Mr. Preston goes out of his way to do so. When silver was at 
a low ebb a few weeks ago he gave it as his opinion that silver 
would fall to 40 cents an ounce ; now he gives it as his opinion 
that the action of the Bank of England will have no permanent 
effect on the price of silver ; that the opening of the United States 
mints, the French mints, the Indian mints, to free coinage, would 
not appreciably affect the price of silver. He repeats the oft-told 
tale that it is not suspension of coinage, not the shutting off of 
the money demand for silver, but the large increase in production 
that has caused the decline of silver. ‘‘In 1873,’ he tells us, 
‘* the world’s production of silver was about $82,000,000 ; in 1896, 
$220,000,000.’” But why does he not complete his statement by 
telling us that the production of gold has increased during the 
same period from about $115,000,000 to $240,000,000? And why 
does he not tell us that since 1890, and it is since 1890 that the 
fall in silver has been most rapid, the production of silver has 
increased from $163,032,000 to $220,000,000, or by 35 per cent., 
while the production of gold has increased from $118,848,700 to 
$240,000,000, or over 100 per cent? He does not tell us this, for 
it would upset his theory of overproduction, for on this theory 
gold should have fallen in value since 1890 three times as far as 
silver, and, as silver is measured in gold, this should be shown by 
a marked rise in the gold value of silver, whereas silver has 
fallen. Why it has fallen is plain enough. The demand for it 
has been curtailed by the closing of the Indian mints to free coin- 
age, the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, the 
closing of the Japanese mints, etc. 


Our gold press is put quite out of temper by the persistent 
reports that come from London of the proposals submitted to the 
British Government by the Wolcott commission on our behalf. 
What are those proposals? it is asked, and the answer comes back 
from the Bank of England: Free coinage for the United States 
and France and India. And then it is asked in alarm, Wasit the 
hope and expectation of President McKinley when he sent the 
Wolcott commission abroad that it would reach an arrangement 
which would enable our mints to resume free coinage? The New 
York 7imes asks this question. And if such was not the hope of 
the President, who authorized the Wolcott commission to make 
such proposals? What authority has the commission to show? 
Verily it has none, for the President could not confer such au- 
thority even if he would. Such authority rests with Congress, 
and Congress has not delegated it. The Wolcott commission has 
no authority to make proposals for the resumption of free coinage 
at our mints on behalf of the United States. Very likely it has 
done so ; there is a slim possibility that France and England may 
accept such proposals as satisfactory, there is little doubt that if 
the proposals get thus far Congress will reject them. The Senate 
would vote for the acceptance of a proposition involving the open- 
ing of our mints, the French mints and the Indian mints to free 
silver coinage, by a large majority, the House would refuse such 
| acceptance. 
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Bur as remote as is the possibility of the Wolcott commission 
bringing home an agreement for the concurrent opening to free 
coinage of the mints of the United States, France and India, 
and as improbable as is the acceptance of such proposition by 
Congress, even should it be brought home, the gold press is 
alarmed and it is angry too. ‘‘ The Sherman limited coinage 
act,’’ says the New York 7Zimes, ‘‘ plunged us into a panic from 
which we are only just recovering after four years of immeasur- 
ble losses. ‘Free coinage’ would plunge us into another and 
worse panic from which recovery would be slower. Can it be 
possible that President McKinley has gone to the perilous lengths 
indicated in the statement of the Governor of the Bank of 
England ?”’ 

Thus we have fears and anger expressed. The fears are 
unwarranted, the anger premature. To say that the purchases 
of silver and the issue of treasury notes under the Sherman act 
bred distrust of our currency and plunged us into panic is far 
from the truth. There was no distrust of the treasury notes or 
silver certificates or silver dollars in the panicof 1893. This was 
shown by the eagerness with which they were sought after, the 
willingness of men to pay a premium for them. There was dis- 
trust of the solvency of men and banks, but not of money. 
There was distrust of the solvency of men, lack of confidence, 
panic, because of the direful fall in prices and depreciation in the 
value of property that undermined the ability of debtors to pay 
their debts. It was this uncertainty as to whether men could 
meet their obligations or not that made distrust. 


And why this direful fall in prices? It was not due to the 
Sherman act. It was due to three prime factors : 

First, the determination of our government to treat the 
treasury notes as gold obligations, by the determination to make 
these notes redeemable in gold at the option of the note holder, 
which made an increased demand for gold and served to discredit 
silver. This caused gold to further appreciate and prices to fall, 
and the fall in prices lessened the debt-paying power of our 
exports and increased the demand for gold for export, thus still 
further enhancing gold and depressing prices. 

Second, to the closing of the Indian mints to free silver 
coinage. This decreased the demand for silver, depressed the 
price, raised the premium on gold in silver using countries, 
lowered the gold prices at which our silver competitors could 
afford to sell grain and cotton in the European markets and so 
forced down prices for our products. 

And, thirdly, falling prices led to further depreciation in 
property, first because depreciation in property ever leads to 
forced sales and second because the falling prices cut into 
the debt paying power of our exports and at the same time 
undermined the profits of industry, caused curtailed production, 
diminished traffic for our railroads, decreased earnings and so 
falling prices for securities of all kinds, so that our foreign 
creditors looked askance at our securities, hesitated to invest 
accumulations of interest on American securities in new American 
securities as had been their wont, and demanded gold. So we 
had gold exports, and gold exports by making money scarce and 
dearer further depressed prices. So it was that the fall in prices 
was direfully rapid and seemingly bottomless. And such fall 
was the cause of the distrust of men and the panic of 1893 and the 
depression of the following years. Distrust of our money was 
not the cause and through the panic our money was not 
distrusted. 

As is very truly said by the able but monopolistic financial 
critic of the New York Sun writing under the om de plume of 
‘* Matthew Marshall’’ : 

‘* No panic for the last fifty years, either in this country or 
in Europe, has been caused by distrust of the currency. On the 


contrary, the first thing that happens when a panic sets in isa 
hoarding of currency, whether of paper or of metal, because of a 
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distrust of banks. This has been especially true in this country, 
where all our money is guaranteed by the Government, and 
is all as good as gold. In 1893, and again in 1895, it remained 
at par when bank deposits were at a discount of 3 per cent. and 
over.’’ 


THE figures of our foreign trade for August make a 
remarkable showing. Exports for the month were the largest 
for any month of August in our history and imports fell below 
the normal level almost to as great a degree as exports ran above 
the normal. As a result a great favorable trade balance was 
built up during the month. ‘The trade returns show that of 
merchandise we sold $40,953,753 more than we bought, that the 
excess of exports actually exceeded the total value of imports. 
Besides this great balance of merchandise our net exports of 
silver amounted to $2,258,068 giving a total trade balance in 
our favor of $43,211,821. But though building up a favorable 
trade balance at the rate of $500,000,000 a year, our net imports 
of gold footed up to but $2,734,712, most of it brought from 
Australia. 

So, for the month of August our trade returns show an 
unpaid balance in our favor of $40,477,109 and this on top of a 
balance of $24,050,812 for July, a total of $64,527,921 for the 
first two months of the fiscal year. And this balance has been 
paid how? By the return to us of our securities, by the 
cancellation of old debts to Europe. September promises even a 
more remarkable showing than August, but still there is a 
probability that the foreign bankers will avoid shipping us gold 
by continuing to sell to us and ship securities. Men talk about 
Europe having no more securities to send us and reason that 
gold must come in great volume, but the stock of our securities 
accumulated in Europe during the thirty odd years since the war 
is not to be exhausted inaday, or a month or a year. An 
indebtedness of $5,000,000,000 to Europe built up during a 
generation, cannot be wiped out ina year. Europe may cease 
sending us securities, but if so, it will be because our European 
creditors prefer to keep our securities and send us gold, not 
because they have sent us all the securities they have. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MCKENNA has done himself honor in 
ruling that legislation of broad and general scope, sought to be 
effected by the changing or the dropping of some unobtrusive 
words, hidden away in a bill of the length of a tariff bill so as to 
escape detection, in fine enacted by trickery, is not to be inter- 
preted, not to be executed, as the legislative tricksters would 
have it interpreted, but must be executed in the narrow sense in 
which it was regarded by Congress and passed, or not executed 
at all. It is the discriminating clause of the Dingley act, a 
clause tainted by trickery and deception, that the Attorney- 
General has ruled upon. ‘Two questions in dispute were of the 
greatest importance, one involved a question of raising about $30,- 
000,000 of revenue. This question was that of the collection of an 
extra discriminating duty of 1o per cent. on imports into the 
United States in all vessels not of countries entitled by treaty or 
convention to enter goods into the United States on the payment 
of the same duties levied on imports in vessels of the United 
States. By the dropping out of the words ‘‘or by act of 
Congress’’ from this discriminating clause it was sought to 
resurrect the policy of discriminating duties in favor of American 
ships by subjecting imports in all those ships of foreign nations 
previously entitled by act of Congress to entry into our ports 
upon the same terms as importations in American vessels, to an 
extra duty of 10 percent. This would have applied to British 
ships sailing from other ports than those in the European terri- 
tories of Britain which were alone insured privileges by treaty, 
it would have applied to French ships, to the ships of most of the 
leading nations of the world, excepting Germany. So if this 
clause of the tariff had been interpreted as parties at interest 
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would have had it interpreted a great advantage would have been 
conferred on German over English and French ships, an unjust 
discrimination. But to suppose Congress passed the discriminat- 
ing clause, a clause supposably for the protection of our own 
citizens against discriminations not for discrimination for the 
profit and benefit of Germans, with such intent ; to suppose that 
Congress in making a revenue law knowingly passed without 
mention amendments that would add $30,000,000 of revenue, was 
absurd. And Mr. McKenna so held it. He held that the intent 
of Congress was not to change the purpose of the discriminating 
clauses in the previous tariffs and he ruled that imports in foreign 
vessels entitled to equality with imports in our own vessels by act 
of Congress, but not by treaty, should not be discriminated 
against because of the dropping of the words, ‘‘ by act of Con- 
gress,’’ from the discriminating clause of the new tariff. 

The other question was one that involved the bringing of 
goods in bond through Canada and which it was held were made 
subject to a discriminating duty of 10 per cent. Mr. McKenna 
held that they were not. 


Srock and grain and produce exchanges were originally or- 
ganized to facilitate the distribution of wealth, to cheapen the 
exchange of stocks and produce, to economize the time of pur- 
chaser and seller and so, by saving time and labor, benefit and 
enrich the whole community. But from this ideal they have 
fallen until they are the most powerful of engines in imposing 
upon men, in despoiling men of their wealth. Instead of being 
marts for the exchange of products, for the conduct of legitimate 
business, they have become gambling saloons ; instead of remain- 
ing a benefit they have become a curse. 

To effect exchanges of produce buyers and sellers must be 
brought together, and if we have an appointed place for them to 
meet so that fruitless searches of buyers for sellers and sellers for 
buyers may be avoided, so that buyer will know where to find 
seller and seller buyer without loss of time, it is clear that time 
and labor are economized. And if at these appointed places cer- 
tain men are appointed to look after the interests of others for a 
commission, thus leaving buyers and sellers free to go about their 
business, thus avoiding the loss of time consequent upon a dozen 
men assembling, when if they all gave their orders to one man 
“ such orders could be more promptly executed, it is evident we 
effect a further economizing of time and labor. And so we have 
the legitimate place for the broker and the legitimate demand for 
stock and produce exchanges, and if such brokers and such ex- 
changes confined themselves to the execution of the orders of 
producers who want to sell and of the orders of men who want to 
buy for consumption, or in the case of stock exchanges for in- 
vestment, such exchanges would be of the highest benefit to 
society at large. 

But, when the exchanges become places for gambling ; 
when the brokers become gamblers, they are a curse. Take our 
stock exchanges and we find that they have become great specu- 
lative engines in the hands of the cliques, we find them places 
not for the making of legitimate transactions, not for the record- 
ing of real values, but places for the making of fictitious sales, 
the imparting of fictitious values, the marketing of watered stocks 
and bonds. We find them places for the trapping of the unwary 
into the purchase of worthless securities, we find the brokers 
aiming not to live by legitimate brokerage, but aiming to enrich 
themselves by preying upon the savings of others. And what is 
true of the stock exchanges is true of the grain and produce 
exchanges in their spheres. Therefore, the closing of an ex- 
change, the issuing of an injuaction restraining an exchange 
from doing business because conducting business in an unlawful 
manner and in restraint of trade, is welcome news. It is a United 
States District Judge, C. G. Foster, who we have to thank for 
taking one of our baneful exchanges, baneful because of mis- 
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management, into hand. He has closed the Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange, of Kansas City, Mo., holding it to be a trust 
and in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. And in render- 
ing judgment he had these words to speak, words that it will be 
well for other exchanges to take to heart, and if there is any up- 
rightness left in them, purge themselves of their taints before 
they are put on their trial, put on their trial as despoilers of 
society : 

“The crying complaint of to-day and the great menace to 
the welfare of the people is the tendency of wealth to monopolize 
and control the industries of the country, and it must be con- 
fessed by every thoughtful observer that many of the so-called 
stock and produce exchanges are among the most potent instru- 
mentalities for the accomplishment of these purposes by specula- 
tors and adventurers.’’ 








THE strike of the coal miners in the Hazleton district seems 
to have run its course and failed. At least the greater part of 
the miners who threw down their tools have gone back to work, 
without, in most cases, any redress of grievances or any promise 
of redress. That they go back to work dissatisfied, that a spark 
may send them out on strike again cannot be doubted. Buta strike 
without organization and headless as the last is foredoomed, in 
these times of stress, to failure. And the miners of the Hazleton 
district not only alien to the country, but of many races and 
tongues and alien to each other, seem incapable of organizing 
and acting together, and so they seem doomed to their cheerless 
life, doomed to toil hopelessly for the right to live in poverty. 

These miners go back to work with the spectre of the Lat- 
timer slaughter ever before them. How it may work to cow 
some into submission to aggressions and work others up into a 
spirit of revenge ; how some may brood over it in fear, some in 
anger, some in sorrow, can be imagined but not foreseen. And as an 
aftermath of the strike comes the trial of Sheriff Martin and his 
deputies. Time does not put the sheriff and his deputies in a better 
light, no evidence is uncovered that serves to palliate their crime, 
but there seems to be a deliberate purpose to cover their crime 
under the cloak of the law. The purpose of General Gobin, of 
the prosecuting attorney of Luzerne county, of the county author- 
ities, seems to be to have them tried, not with a view to passing 
on their guilt, not with a view to convicting them, but of promptly 
securing their acquittal without regard as to whether the firing 
on the strikers at Lattimer was unprovoked on not, without regard 
as to whether it was done in the belief that the life of the sheriff 
was endangered, that life and property could have been protected 
by nothing short of such bloody work, or whether the shooting 
was done needlessly, maliciously, vindictively, on the ground 
that no responsibility attached to shooting down poor ‘‘ Hunks,’’ 
that to kill a ‘‘ Hunk’’ was not a crime, but an act worthy of 
praise. 

So we had General Gobin refusing to permit the serving of 
warrants charging the sheriff and deputies with willful murder, 
refusing to permit the serving of warrants, interfering with 
the arm of civil authority, when the serving of such warrants 
would have resulted in the preliminary hearing of the accused 
men before a magistrate of Hazleton, not prejudiced in their favor, 
but finally, when a warrant is sworn out by the county detective 
of Luzerne county, and before a Wilkesbarre court, not only per- 
mitting but facilitating the serving of such warrant. Thus it 
seems General Gobin refused to permit the arrest of the sheriff 
and his deputies charged with willful murder, until second 
charges could be made out against them bringing them before a 
court for hearing seemingly forejudged in their favor, until the 
prosecution of the case could be taken out of the hands of the 
prosecuting committee chosen by the miners, and handed over to 
a half hearted district attorney apparently working not for convic- 
tion but with the defense for acquittal. 


It is not the kind of a fair trial that is demanded. To con- 


duct the trial in this way is to make the law hateful and distrusted, 
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make it distrusted because invoked to shelter crime, uphold injus- 
tice and oppression. We may do General Gobin, the prosecuting 
attorney and the Wilkesbarre court injustice, but appearances are 
against them. The manner of conducting the case points to a 
purpose to secure, not a fair trial, but acquittal, makes men feel 
that the sheriff and his deputies are already forejudged by the 
court, that the case is to be a mere sham cut and dried between 
prosecuting attorney and defense to secure prompt acquittal. That 
it should be so is a grave misfortune, to so conduct the case is a 
serious error. 

To TURN from the anthracite region of the Lehigh, where 
the miners, unorganized, are going back to work, after a headless 
and generally fruitless strike, to the bituminous coal fields of the 
West, where the men have gone back to work after a most suc- 
cessful strike and with a brighter outlook, is cheering. The 
strike has yet to be continued with the De Armitt’s in the Pitts- 
burg district and the majority of the West Virginia and Illinois 
operators who refused to join in the agreement for the settlement 
of the strike. The continuance of the strike with these operators 
is an absolute necessity. It must be fought out with them and 
to a successful conclusion, or what has been gained by the gen- 
eral strike will be lost. The struggle with those operators who 
have resisted and yet resist the miners’ demands, who refuse to 
agree to the scale agreed on at Columbus, must be prolonged at 
whatever cost, it must be prolonged until such operators give in, 
for if the struggle with such operators is dropped, if it fails, the 
whole strike will have failed, despite its promises. 

The success of the agreement depends upon the tautness 
with which the lines of the strike are drawn against those 
operators who have refused to sign the agreement. If the lines 
are not drawn so tight as to cut down production in the 
mines of those operators; if the operators of such mines can 
succeed in employing hands at lesser rates than fixed in the 
agreed scale, and thus increase the output of their mines 
so as to be able to fill more orders than their own, then the 
agreement will fall to the ground, for the operators entering into 
it and paying the higher rate of wages, will find themselves 
undersold, find the market for their products cut away, and pre- 
sented with the alternative of breaking their agreement or closing 
their pits. 

But it is believed the mines of the operators who refuse to 
join the agreement can be practically kept shut down ; that their 
contracts will, in consequence, be gathered by competitors, and 
that in self-defense they will have to join the agreement. It is 
believed the strike can be successfully maintained against such 
operators, because the miners who find work under the agree- 
ment and the operators who have entered the agreement and find 
profitable work under it, will be in position and be inclined, by 
self-interest, to give material and sufficient support to sustain 
the strikes against the operators refusing to pay the agreed scale 
of wages. If such strikes are sustained the operators who have 
stood out will suffer loss of contracts by continuing to do so, and 
be forced into the agreement. If such strikes are not sustained 
such operators will be in a position to undersell all the operators 
who have entered the agreement, who will then lose business and 
profits, and break their agreements as the alternative to closing 
their mines. 


THE Democracy of the State of New York has gone back on 
the Chicago platform and nominated a gold Democrat as its can- 
didate for judge of the Court of Appeals, the only state place to be 
filled at this fall’s election. What is more, the State Committee put 
this gold Democrat in the field without a platform. Thus the issues 
of reform have been ignored. It is said such issues have no place 
in a judicial campaign, but they have. Judges are influenced in 
their interpretation of laws by their prejudices and surroundings. 
The man brought up in the school that teaches that to prey upon 
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men under the cloak of law is not reprehensible but commendable, 
who is surrounded by men who have grown rich by preying upon 
the fruits of other’s labor, will interpret the law, will judge cases 
very differently than the man whose sympathies for the despoiled 
and downtrodden are not dulled by profiting from the distress of 
the many despoiled of the fruits of their toil. In short, the judge 
chosen from the ranks of the despoilers will look through very 
different glasses than the judge chosen from the ranks of the 
despoiled. Injustice and oppression to the latter will appear as 
right and justice to the former. 

There is one ideal at which we should aim. We should 
strive to execute the laws so that it is not necessary to constrain 
men to accept them by force. We should so execute them that 
obedience to the law, respect for the law, will be rendered 
voluntarily and cheerfully, not from necessity. And to accom- 
plish this the law must be made to protect the oppressed not the 
oppressor, it must be executed so as to secure the weak and poor 
against despoilment, injustice, at the hands of the few. And to 
secure this we must elect judges who sympathize with the people, 
not with the cliques, men who do not espouse governmental 
policies calculated to despoil the many and enrich the few, to rob 
debtors that creditors may be enriched, to wreck legitimate indus- 
tries that clique industries may be aggrandized. Therefore the 
selection of the Democrats of New York of a gold Democrat 
as their candidate for judge of the Court of Appeals is inex- 
cusable. It is a betrayal of principle. 

But the most surprising thing about this action, this back- 
sliding of New York’s Democracy, is that Senator Jones, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, gave it his 
approval. 


MAMMON IN THE PULPIT, CHRISTIANITY OUT- 
CAST. 


HRIST protected the weak and lowly, he scourged the rich 
—trich because they had been and were the despoilers of 
mankind. He extended help and sympathy to the poor ; 

he strove to uplift the downtrodden ; he honored the rich who 
gathered riches by industry, whose riches represented earnings ; 
but those who gathered riches by preying upon others, whose 
riches represented not the earnings of industry, but stealings, he 
would not condone. He despised no man because he was poor ; 
he honored no man because he was rich; he honored the man 
who loved his fellow-men, who sought to live by honesty and in- 
dustry ; he despised the man who regarded his fellow-men not as 
brothers but as slaves; who regarded them only as they might 
be made the hewers of wood and drawers of water ; who sought to 
live by preying upon the poor. 

Can the same be said of those who stand forth as his disci- 
ples in the pulpits of to-day? Can every clergyman ask himself : 
‘‘ Do I despise no man because he is poor ?’’ and honestly answer, 
‘*T do not;’’ ask himself, ‘‘Do I honor no man because he is 
rich ?’’ and truly answer, ‘‘No?’’ ‘There are many men in our 
churches of that noble stamp who would sacrifice all for their con- 
victions, of the stamp who suffered death at the stake rather than 
teach falsehoods, for whom life purchased at the cost of dishonor 
had no charms, men who would rather fly in the face of riches, 
put proffered riches and rewards and bodily comforts to one side 
than purchase such riches by a worship of Mammon, by catering 
to the desires of the rich, by excusing their excesses, their crimes 
against society. But how many are there who are willing to pur- 
chase riches by preaching what the rich are pleased to hear, by 
condoning the sins of the rich against mankind, by teaching that 
to live by preying upon the fruits of others’ toil is no crime under 
the laws of Christianity, by calling upon the poor to submit con- 
tentedly as they may, but, above all, peacefully, to such despoil- 
ment ! 

How many, we ask, are the men who have purchased places 
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in our churches, purchased salaries and the bodily comforts that 
riches bring, by teaching the lessons and precepts of Christ, not 
as he taught them, but as the rich, who disobey those pre- 
cepts, would have them taught, who have purchased their places 
not only by foregoing to scourge from the pulpit those who 
gather riches by preying upon others, but by aiding the rich in 
this despoilment, this aggrandizing of their riches, by teaching 
the downtroden that they have no cause for complaint even 
though they be ground down to poverty, that there is nothing 
un-Christian in this upbuilding of the riches of the few upon 
the poverty of the many? Such men are many, and such are 
the men who are driving away from the church the masses of 
the people, driving away the poor and downtrodden who have 
a right to look to the Christian churches for protection, who 
have a right to call upon the churches for aid and comfort in the 
struggle with those who build riches on their impoverishment, 
who have a right to look to the churches to scourge those who 
rob them of the fruits of their toil, but who look only to find 
the churches protecting the rich despoilers and scourging the 
poor and downtrodden who protest against despoilment. Thus 
the masses are driven away from the churches because they are 
not wanted, because they are not welcomed, because they get in 
the churches not sympathy, though deserving of it, not assist- 
ance for their uplifting to a higher plane of life, though en- 
titled to it, but are called upon to listen to laudations of those 
who grind them down. 

While occupiers of the pulpits of our churches address them- 
selves to the god of cupidity, of selfishness, of Mammon, not 
the God of love, of charity, of Christianity, men will continue 
to be repelled from our churches. We may build and consecrate 
churches to the worship of Christianity, but if the doctrines and 
precepts of Christ are slurred and outcast therein and Mammonism 
enthroned, we cannot look for those who strive to live up to the pre- 
cepts and teachings of Christ—who believe it is their duty to love 
and help their fellow-men to rise, not each man’s right to use his 
fellow-men as stepping stones for his own enrichment and advance- 
ment, if he can—to worship within those doors. Those who trans- 
gress the laws of Christianity, and are content to cover those 
aggressions behind the outward formsof Christianity may build and 
may frequent such churches, but to do so will not beget them 
forgiveness for their sins in the eyes of a just God or of Chris- 
tian men, for the cloak of hypocrisy can never make an act that 
is a sin righteous, never make wrong right, but quite the con- 
trary, must multiply the sinfulness of the transgression. 

To laud men who have grown rich by despoiling other men 
and who deserve to be scourged for the suffering and distress they 
have brought to their fellow-men is not Christian. Yet many are 
the churches wherein the rich are lauded, not because they have 
done service to their fellow-men, not because they have striven 
to uplift mankind, not because they have obeyed the Christian 
precept to treat all men as brothers, but in spite of the fact that 
they have gathered riches by grinding down to poverty their 
fellow-men, by pushing them down rather than uplifting them— 
lauded simply because of the possession of riches. Wherever 
the dishonestly rich have gathered—that is, rich not from 
earnings of industry but from stealings, and there is a sharp 
distinction between the two—there do we find such churches. 
We find such churches not only there but wherever the rich may 
pay forthem. Thus it is that religion is reduced to a question 
of dollars and cents, thus it is that the worship of Mammon takes 
the place of Christianity in many of our churches. 

It is not the part of a church founded on the precepts of 
Christ, founded on the equality of man, founded on the great 
truth that the worthiness of men rests not on riches but on their 
good works, that no man loses his rights because of poverty, 
that riches confer upon the possessor no right to oppress the 
poor, but multiply the responsibilities and bounden duty of such 
man to uplift his fellow men—it is not the part of such a church 
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to give aid to those who seek to build up riches by the enslave- 
ment of mankind. On the contrary, it is its part to scourge 
those who thus banish from mind the precepts of Christ, it is its 
part to use its force for the emancipation of mankind from such 
enslavement. 

Pulpits of Christian churches should thunder not laudations 
but maledictions upon the heads of those who seek to make 
slaves of their fellow-men, upon the heads of those who scorn to 
gather riches by honest toil and industry, and pride themselves 
on their success in gathering great fortunes by robbing their 
fellow-men. Laudations should be reserved for those who 
struggle to emancipate their fellow-men from the slavery of 
grinding poverty, they should be withheld from those who aim 
to bring about this slavery and a-e content to revel in enjoyments 
purchased at the cost of widespread suffering and distress, But 
in the case of too many of our individual churches it is not so. 
We find these churches praising those who have gathered riches 
by preying upon the toil of others, catering to the wishes and 
pleasure of the rich while passing by the poor, that they, the 
churches, have aided to grind down to poverty by teaching 
Christianity, not as it is, not as Christ had it, but as the rich, 
whose riches have been built upon the enslavement of their fellow- 
men, would have it. 

So we have those who are bending all their energies to profit- 
ing from an enslavement of mankind, forbidden by Christianity, 
directing the teaching in many of our foremost churches. Need- 
less to say, that which is directed to be taught is not Christianity 
but a worship of Mammon and equally needless to say, it is 
taught by men who care less for the precepts of Christ than for 
worldly goods. No other men could keep their places, true 
teachers of Christianity would not be tolerated in such pulpits. 

Men there are in the church who court dismissal from lucra- 
tive positions by teaching the precepts of Christ, by standing by 
the poor and downtrodden and scourging those who make it a 
business to trample upon their fellow-men, but in the rich churches 
they are of necessity few. It was true in the days of chattel 
slavery, when those who profited from property in human flesh 
and bones endowed the churches and contributed most liberally to 
their support, it is true in these days of industrial slavery, when 
those who profit from grinding their fellow-men down to the 
slavery of poverty, take the place of the old owners of chattel 
slaves. Whatever policies are urged by those who are enrich- 
ing themselves by preying upon the industrial classes, whatever 
policies the men who seek enrichment in this way may put for- 
ward to aid them in their further plans of aggrandizing them- 
selves at the expense of the many, find a ready echo, a ready 
approval, in the pulpits of our churches consecrated to the wor- 
ship of Christianity. 

Why this should be so is perhaps a needless question. Our 
churches, a great many and the most pretentious of them, are 
built by those who have gathered riches by enslaving mankind, 
the ministers in these churches have to look to such men for their 
salaries and to keep their places and their salaries they cannot 
displease those who pay them. So they preach to the rich pews, 
they teach not only that it is right and godly to grow rich by 
grinding one’s fellow-men down to poverty but that Christ so 
taught, they profess to see no wrong, only righteousness, in rob- 
bing the industrial classes if that robbing can be done successfully 
and under the cloak of law, they never feel called upon to scourge 
the rich for such robbery. Thus the rich hear what they want to 
hear, hear that they have lived up to the precepts of Christianity 
though they have transgressed the great precept of Christianity 
by enslaving men they are told to regard as their brothers, though 
they have trampled upon and oppressed men who have rights as 
sacred as their own. ‘They hear falsehood not the truth, they 
listen to hypocrisy, but hypocrisy they pay for and hypocrisy is 
what they get. 

But to expect other men to share in this hypocrisy, especially 
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men who are the victims of it, is not reasonable. Those who 
have grown rich by preying upon others may banish Christianity 
and enthrone Mammonism in their churches, but they cannot 
force Christian men to respect the teachings of churches conse- 
crated to the worship of Christianity, but desecrated by the wor- 
ship of Mammon. Many men may be led to follow them by the 
cloak of hypocrisy that they throw over their worship of Mam- 
mon, but for the multitude, the great masses of our people, such 
churches must gradually lose their attractiveness, their teachings 
must lose their hold. Because the pulpits in many of our churches 
are subsidized to do the bidding of the slave drivers of to-day and 
teach that industrial slavery is righteous, does not make that 
slavery righteous, all their teaching cannot make a slavery Chris- 
tian that Christ taught to be sinful and un-Christian, all the sub- 
terfuge and sophistry that they can muster can no more make the 
industrial slavery of to-day righteous, no more bring it into accord 
with the teachings of Christianity, than could sophistry make 
righteous and Christian the old chattel slavery. 

We have reached the day in which every political question is 
a social question, and every social question a religious question, 
and for the Church to side on all political questions at the dicta- 
tion of the god of riches will not do. It will no more do than it 
would do before the war when the great political question became 
primarily a social and religious question, and it cannot be. Those 
who fill the pulpits of our churches must side as the precepts of 
Christ direct, they must take the side of freedom and equality ; 
they must teach the rule ‘‘ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ;’’ they must take sides on the political issues put forward 
by those who are grinding down to poverty our industrial classes, 
and those sides must be taken, not at the dictation of the moneyed 
oligarchy built up by grinding others down to the poverty of 
slavery, but at the dictation of conscience ; must be taken on the 
teachings of Christianity not the dictation of Mammon, or there 
will be a serious reckoning to the loss of church and clergy alike. 
In short, Church and clergy, if they are truly Christian, must 
stand against policies directed for the enslavement of mankind, 
they must stand for the emancipation of our industrial classes 
from the burdens that grind such classes down to poverty and 
through poverty to virtual slavery. 

Yet that Church and clergy cling to the worship of Mammon 
is, as we have said, not surprising. To teach the precepts of 
Christianity requires self-sacrifice as of old and sacrifice demands 
a courage that is too often lacking. But the time must come 
when the demands for the Church to advance and clear itself 
of the taint of Mammonism cannot be stifled by hypocritical 
teachings and then those of the clergy who fail to go forward, 
fail to purge themselves of Mammonism, will be left by the 
roadside. It is unfortunately true that many preachers of the 
gospel, perhaps the majority, are slaves to Mammon, but of all it 
is not true. As we said there are men in our churches to-day of 
that noble stamp who are ready to sacrifice self for their religion, 
sacrifice worldly place and goods for their fellow-men, and speak 
from the pulpit about the rich, scourge them for their stealings, 
for their efforts to enslave mankind, come what may of it. 
Men of this stamp we do find, though all too seldom in 
metropolitan pulpits. But in the Rev. Madison C. Peters, of 
the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, New York city, we 
seemingly find such a man. Last Sunday in his initial fall 
sermon he spoke these courageous but sadly true words: 


‘The preacher of the Gospel these days lives at ease, a 
stranger to suffering, abounding with comforts within and 
around him, honored and respected by the world; but if we 
were otherwise the people who honor us would not tole- 
rate us. 

The great masses have been alienated from the church, 
while the church is making unprecedented progress among the 
so-called higher classes. We are winning the higher circles 
of society because we permit those circles to mould Christianity 
into their own image. Time was when it cost something to be a 
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Christian—it cost comfort, fortune, honor, life itself ; to-day it 
costs nothing—it is respectable, fashionable. 

Bitter it is, indeed, when to be respectable, fashionable in the 
pulpit one must put worldly goods and comforts before beliefs, 
must shape Christianity in the image of those who mock it, must 
shape it in the image of those who disdain to follow the pre- 
cepts of Christ, who put the possession of wealth above all else, 
deem it a triumph and honor to gain riches, however dishonor- 
ably gained, but who have the money to pay for its teaching so 
as to hold them innocent of all transgression. Yet to hold the 
fashionable pulpit one must be all this, must teach that it is right 
for man to enslave his fellow, that men have not equal rights, 
that those who have might may trample upon and oppress those 
who have not, that to build up riches by despoiling the weik and 
poor is no sin, but for the despoiled to raise a protest is anarchy, 
the gravest of sins. ‘Thus we have preachers of the Gospel 
acting as if the first precept of Christianity was to gather wealth ; 
that to grind down the many to poverty in fullfilment of this 
precept is not reprehensible but most commendable. 

So we have strikes of the oppressed and downtrodden con- 
demned, condemned by men who have chosen to propound the 
teachings of the Bible, by men who feel called upon to laud the 
greatest of strikes and the greatest of strike leaders, for his 
name and acts are recorded in that book. But to these pro- 
pounders of the Bible, Moses and the strike of the Hebrews 
from Egyptian bondage carries no lesson. The Hebrews, friend- 
less and downtrodden, hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the Egyptians, preyed upon that their task-masters might be 
enriched, cried out for deliverance and Moses came as their 
deliverer, as the greatest strike organizer in history, and led them 
from oppression. But what is lauded in the Hebrews who threw 
off Egyptian bondage, who struck against oppression, is con- 
demned in the oppressed of to-day. For the oppressed of to-day, 
the worshippers of Mammon in our churches, yet the professed 
propounders of the Gospel, have but one kind of advice, ‘‘ bear 
your oppression that your oppressors who give to the churches 
and keep us in ease and comfort may be enriched.’’ 

So are the churches made repugnant to the poor and the 
oppressed. Fashionable society, fond of the display of wealth, 
scorns to worship with the poor, repulses them from the church 
door by the cold sneer of assumed superiority, of superiority in the 
Christian Church, in the presence of God, where at least no man 
is superior to his fellow-man save it be in godly acts, where if 
any one should feel humility, inferiority in presence of his fellow- 
men it should be he who has aggrandized himself by despoiling 
others, who has sought to uplift himself by pushing others down. 
And repulsed at the church door by the scorn of society, so are 
the poor repulsed within the churches where they are made to 
feel that money rules, where they.are made to feel that they are 
in the presence of Mammon, where they are called upon to say 
Amen to the laudations of those who have grown rich by grind- 
ing them down to poverty. 

There is danger to selfishness, danger to the worshippers of 
Mammon in such teaching which, if nothing else can move 
them, should warn them to desist. And that danger is that the 


oppressed, seeing 
‘*Right forever on the scaftold, 


Wrong forever on the throne,”’ 
will, driven to desperation, resolve that oppressors shall perish 
with oppressed. This warning is sounded by many ministers of 
the Gospel, among others by a Methodist Episcopal minister of 
this town of brotherly love, Dr. Harcourt by name. ‘‘Is it 
healthful for the republic,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that great accumulations 
should be gathered by stealing,’’ and he adds, ‘‘ stock gambling 
means, according to the Scripture, stealing on a large scale.’’ 
‘*Ts that country prosperous,’’ he further asks, ‘‘ in which wealth 
and power are being monopolized by the few? Will it prove a 
good thing for society? Will it be a good thing for the business 
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men of this country? When we see this power being used in the 
great and unrighteous monopolies of the time, for the place in 
Congress or the Senate, for the defeat of just and righteous laws, 
we may well fear a day when these questions will be answered by 
men with swords and pistols. Strikes and labor strug- 
gles are but the rumbling of a distant storm. The working peo- 
ple have feelings. They have a voice in making our laws and 
shaping our government. We cannot safely ignore them.’’ 

No, the rich, however rich, however entrenched behind the 
bulwarks of centralized capital, however enriched by preying 
upon the fruits of others’ labor, cannot safely ignore the working 
classes. The working classes have rights, and no church, even 
though it may be so exclusive that the preacher can speak from 
his pulpit as ‘‘ we the rich,’’ consider his duty to be to minister to 
the desires of the rich, and not to the wants of the poor and 
downtrodden—no church dare ignore these rights. To do so is 
to build its overthrow, for churches consecrated to the worship of 
Christianity cannot stand as temples of Mammon. 

Mammon enthroned in the pulpits of our churches must be 
and will be dethroned, and Christianity, slurred and outcast, 
must be there re-enthroned. It will be, despite all that the wor- 
shippers of Mammon, despite all that preachers who address 
themselves to lauding the rich and passing the poor by may do to 
prevent ; persistence in the worship of Mammon will only add to 
the severity of the reckoning that awaits the false teachers, false 
teachers for money and wealth and ease, of the precepts of Christ. 


MR. DINGLEY DEFENDS HIS TARIFF. 


AST week the country was informed by Mr. Reed, through 
the enterprise of the New York World which purchased 
his views and then for a consideration permitted one or 

more newspapers outside of New York to share in this journalistic 
scoup and claim such scoup as their own, that prosperity comes 
by chance, that it is the pendulum-like swing in human nature 
between the depths of despondency and the heights of hopefulness, 
a swing that is periodical, that goes on forever, and that no 
human power can prevent, that breaks hard times and brings 
good, leads to the heights of prosperity then panic, collapse and 
the sloughs of industrial stagnation to be followed by revival 
with the rhythmical swing of this pendulum of sentiment and 
so on forever. Thus did Mr. Reed reason and as he recognized 
that we had passed through a period of depression drastic enough 
to satisfy the most exacting he judged that the pendulum of 
human sentiment that had so long swung toward despondency 
must swing back again towards hopefulness and that therefore a 
period of prosperity is at hand. 

This swing of the pendulum being due he declared no human 
power could prevent. Man might by legislation check its swing 
or by catering to the demands of public sentiment hasten it, but 
stop the swing, never. And so Mr. Reed led us to the conclusion 
that the depression of 1893-1897 would have come whether Mr. 
Cleveland or Mr. Harrison had been elected in 1892, whether we 
had had high tariff or low tariff, tinkering with our financial 
system or no tinkering, would have come because we had enjoyed 
prosperity in 1891-92, and because hard times follow prosperity 
with unerring certainty. 

As a matter of fact, a change in the sentiment of the busi- 
ness world from hopefulness to despondency ever brings, or 
rather accompanies, hard times, but this change in sentiment 
does not come with periodical regularity, like the swing of a 
pendulum. It comes only when prices are falling; it never 
comes when prices are rising, and it is dear money that brings 
falling prices. So it is that when man tinkers with the currency 
laws so as to make money scarce and dear, or when the supply 
of money depending upon the product of the gold or silver mines 
or both falls short, through a diminution in production, that 
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prices fall, that men, seeing the profits of industry undermined 
by depreciation in the value of the products of labor, lose incen- 
tive to enterprise, curtail production and we have industrial 
stagnation. Reverse such conditions working for scarcer and 
dearer money, that is, let it happen that the supply of money 
rapidly increase through increased production of the precious 
metals, as happened after the discoveries of gold in California 
and Australia, or let the currency of the world be expanded by 
increased issues of paper money, as happened during the 
Napoleonic wars when England went on to a paper basis, ceased 
to make a demand for gold for her domestic trade for upwards of 
twenty years, and thus left more gold for the use of the rest of 
the world, and, money being cheapened, prices will rise, there 
will be hopefulness because industry will hold out the promise of 
large profits, and there will be industrial activity in the place of 
stagnation. 

Further, there are causes affecting the world at large, but 
affecting it injuriously, that bring us national prosperity in 
greater or less degree now and again. We refer to crop failures 
abroad, which put our people in the way of getting better prices 
for their products, and hence higher remuneration for their labor. 
And this ever encourages men to increase production, makes 
demand for labor, and thus paves the way for the coming of 
prosperity. 

This it is that brings a measure of hopefulness to the wheat 
grower to-day, and if our agricultural classes were interested in 
nothing but wheat, then would assuredly come agricultural re- 
vival, followed by an increased demand for manufactured pro- 
ducts, and, hence, manufacturing revival. But, as this is far 
from true, as the corn crop will be in all probability short of last 
year’s by 500,000,000 bushels, so that the crop though fetching, 
perhaps, three or four cents more a bushel than a year ago will prob- 
ably bring considerably less money to the farmer than last year’s 
crop, as the oats crop is also apparently under last year’s, so that 
the advance in price will be, in good part, if not all, neutralized, 
and as with the coming of the new cotton crop on the market 
the price of cotton has suffered a decline that makes it exceed- 
ingly questionable whether or no the planter will realize more 
money for his cotton crop this year than last, there is grave 
reason to doubt the coming of revival. And so far there has 
been no appreciable revival in industrial lines, a boom in stocks, 
indeed, which is top heavy, and threatens to fall crushing those 
who cannot stand from under, but no boom, no great demand, 
no marked increase in prices for the products of labor, a fact 
which no number of mendacious newspaper reports can hide 
from manufacturers and merchants. 

The fact is, the foundation for prosperity, an increased 
number of dollars in our farmers’ pockets, which would make it 
possible for them to increase their purchases of manufactured 
goods, and thus lead to general activity and prosperity has not 
been laid, and there is no certainty that it will be laid, that is 
no certainty that our farmers will get more money for their crops 
of this year than they got for their crops of last. And if they 
do not, of course they will have no more dollars to spend, and of 
course there can come from them, and, for that matter, from no 
one else, any increased demand for manufactured products. 
Therefore, Mr. Reed may be disappointed in the change of sen- 
timent from despondency toward hopefulness which he tells us 
is due, has set in in earnest, and is bound to continue, bringing 
with it industrial revival. That change will not come unless 
there is a basis for it. Our agricultual classes will not be more 
hopeful but rather less hopeful, not readier to extend production, 
but rather inclined to curtail, if, despite the rise in the price of 
wheat, this year’s labor brings them no more dollars than last 
year’s. If they realize more dollars there will be a substantial 
basis upon which to build a degree of revival, a degree that will 
be measured by the increase of the number of dollars realized 
this year over last, and then revival will come, for then will come a 
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If such 
substantial basis is not built the expected revival now built on 


real increase in the demand for manufactured goods. 


the promise of it will not be realized. 

In short there must be a substantial basis for a change of 
sentiment in the business world from despondency and accom- 
But Mr. 
He told us that this change of sentiment was 
due and would come as surely as the swing of a pendulum. He 
led us up to the unavoidable conclusion that revival being fated 
to follow upon the heels of such a period of industrial stagnation 
that has weighed upon the country since 1893, that prosperity 
was sure to come in this year of 1897, tariff legislation or no 
tariff legislation ; that the passing of the Dingley tariff was to be 
desired, indeed, but desired, not because effecting material 
changes, not because extending the market for the products of 
our factories as claimed by its author, but for sentimental reasons 
merely, because its passage, being looked upon by many as the 
point which would mark the turning point in business, would 
hasten the change of sentiment from despondency to hopefulness, 
sure to come, indeed, because it was due, but which could be 
hastened by humoring those who were so shallow as to base their 
views of business prospects on something more substantial than 
the change of sentiment which Mr. Reed declares is all that is 
needed. And so Mr. Reed led us on to the conclusion that if the 
Dingley bill could be secretly scratched from the statute book and 
the Wi'son tariff replaced, that the revival of prosperity would be 
in no way affected, in no way retarded. 

Such is the way that Mr. Reed commented on prosperity a 
week since. It was much like a stab at the theories of protection, 
of McKinleyism of Dingleyism, much like heresy in the Republi- 
can household. And so, Mr. Dingley, being prevailed upon to 
inform the country of his views on coming good times this week, 
as Mr. Reed was prevailed upon last and Mr. Bryan the week be- 
fore, that is by selling his views to a newspaper syndicate, very 
naturally takes issue with Mr. Reed. He can not bring himself, 
indeed, to a flat contradiction of Mr. Reed’s reasons for coming 
good times. To do so would have been too much like a factional 
quarrel, would have given the opponents of the Dingley tariff too 
much to catch hold of, would have been a veritable manufactory 
of pro-tariff arguments and perchance mightily displeased the 
Speaker of the House to whom Mr. Dingley owed his place as 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, owed 
the opportunity of directing the framing of the tariff bill and giv- 
ing it his name. 

So Mr. Dingley not only does not contradict but gives per- 
functory approval to Mr. Reed’s reasons for business revival. Yet 
he builds up around those reasons reasons of his own until Mr. 
Reed’s reasons pale into insignificance. He straightway proceeds 
to demolish Mr. Reed’s doctrine of fatalism and change of senti- 
ment by asserting that there comes a change of sentiment only 
when something of a material nature happens to make that 
change and for the change of sentiment and depression of 1893- 
1897, that something he finds in the election of Mr. Cleveland and 
a Congress in 1892 pledged to overthrow the policy of protection, 
and for the revival which he now promises us he finds that some- 
thing in the Dingley tariff. 

Thus Mr. Dingley comes to the defense of his tariff, he points 
to his tariff as the prime factor in the industrial revival which he 
tells us has set in and will continue. To Mr. Reed’s fatalistic 
doctrine that bad times follow good and good bad and so on for- 
ever with periodical certainty, that panic and bad times came in 
1893 because we had prosperity in 1891-92 and industrial stagna- 
tion was fated to follow such prosperity, that we now have 
promised revival because after such a period of depression as has 
been with us since 1893 prosperity is due, Mr. Dingley pays no 
heed. He casts such doctrine to the four winds by asserting that 
it was a lowering or prospective lowering of the tariff that brought 
depression in 1893, a raising of the tariff that will bring pros- 


panying hard times to hopefulness and prosperity. 
Reed tells us no. 
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perity in 1897. And he asserts that a revival has set in ‘‘ which 
promises a gradual but solid improvement until the country 
reaches the great prosperity of 1879-1893.”’ 

In this statement Mr. Dingley lets his Republicanism run 
away with accuracy of statement. The period 1879-1893 was far 
from one of sustained prosperity. The years 1879-1883 were 
indeed years of most marked industrial revival and material 
advancement. ‘They were also years of rising prices. The year 
1884 was marked by somewhat of a panic and that and the two 
following years, all years of generally falling prices, were years of 
depression. In 1887 there came a slight improvement which 
was sustained in 1888 and 1889, lost in 1890 but regained and 
more in 1891-92 when short harvests in Europe made an 
unparalleled demand for our equally unparalleled harvests 
of 1891. 

But, all this aside, it is to be presumed when Mr. Dingley 
promises the country a period of great prosperity akin to that of 
1879-1893, he has in mind the truly great industrial revival and 
prosperity of the years 1879-1883 not the depression of the 
years 1884-1886. And on what does Mr. Dingley base his 
promises? Not as Mr. Reed on a mere change of sentiment 
resting on nothing and which was sure to come, tariff or no 
tariff legislation, but on the building of a higher tariff and of 
sentiment and prosperity thereon. Mr. Reed declared that the 
effect of the Dingley tariff on business revival is merely a 
sentimental one. Mr. Dingley asserts that the effect is a very 
material one. And Mr. Dingley is plausible while Mr. Reed 
is fatalistic. 


‘Tt is evident,’’ says Mr. Dingley, ‘‘that a policy which 
involves either the transfer to foreign countries of the production 
or manufacture of many articles heretofore made here, with the 
consequent idleness of the labor employed on the same or the 
reduction of our wages to labor to the European standard, must 
result, as it did, in the diminution of the purchasing power of the 
masses, with the inevitable falling off of the consumption of 
products by our people and the resultant depression which we 
have experienced. 

‘« And it is inevitable that the change from such a policy to 
the policy of encouraging home production and manufactures 
determined upon at the recent session of Congress would tend to 
dispel distrust and establish confidence in the future, start idle 
industries, open up new opportunities for labor, increase the 
purchasing power of the masses, enlarge the demand for products, 
raise, or at least tend to raise prices to a paying point and 
promote the prosperity of all classes.’’ 


Thus Mr. Dingley assigns his reason for the depression of 
1893-97, thus he assigns the reasons for his belief in industrial 
revival. He assigns his reason for depression to the reduction of 
tariff rates by the Wilson tariff, which was not enacted into law 
until the last of August, 1894 ; he assigns his reason for belief in 
the coming of prosperity to the raising of tariff rates. And the 
reasons he assigns are most plausible. It cannot be questioned 
that a reduction of tariff rates leading to an increase of importa- 
tions and the transfer of the manufacture of many articles hereto- 
fore made here to foreign countries, must reduce the demand for 
the products of our own mills, must reduce the demand for labor, 
must lead to curtailed production and industrial stagnation, indeed 
to general depression, for the effects of curtailing production in 
one industry will be felt in all, felt as a diminution in the demand 
for products in general, because of the lessened purchasing power 
resulting from throwing men into idleness, felt as increased com- 
petition among men for work. And neither can it be questioned 
that if depression has grown out of a lowering of tariff duties and 
a loss of markets by our manufacturers to European producers, a 
raising of tariff rates so as to recover those markets to our manu- 
facturers must make an increased demand for the products of our 
mills, increased employment for labor and so lead to industrial 
revival. 

All this Mr. Dingley claims, but the facts do not bear out 
hisassumptions. ‘The enactment of the Wilson law in place of the 
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McKinley tariff was not followed by any great increase of imports, 
was not followed by any marked displacement in our markets of 
goods of our own make by goods of foreign make. So the trans- 
fer to foreign countries of the manufacture of many articles here- 
tofore manufactured here, a transfer towhich Mr. Dingley attrib- 
utes the depression of 1893-1897, did not follow the election of 
Mr. Cleveland. The cause for the depression, for the falling off 
in the demand for the products of our own mills and factories 
must be sought elsewhere. It must be sought not in the loss of 
home markets to foreign producers because of reduction in tariff 
rates, but to general impoverishment of our agricultural classes 
and curtailed consumption caused by the fall in prices for agri- 
cultural products due primarily to our efforts to get on to the gold 
basis, and by the resulting fall of silver. 

But to keep to the point raised by Mr. Dingley, namely, that 
the depression of 1893-’97, was caused by increased importations 
of foreign goods, resultant displacement of goods of our own 
make and loss of employment for our own labor. We have said 
the point was not well taken, not well taken because it is not in 
accordance with the facts. This will be made apparent by a 
comparison of importations for the four years July 1, 1893 to 
June 30, 1897, or in other words of the fiscal years 1894—'97 with 
the preceding four years July 1, 1889 to June 30, 1893, that is, 
of the fiscal years 1890-93. The first period covers the better 
part of Mr. Harrison’s administration and is comprised in the 
period which Mr. Dingley speaks of as great prosperity. For 
the better part of three years, and the last three years, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff was in force. The second period covers the better 
part of Mr. Cleveland’s administration and the first four months 
of the administration of Mr. McKinley and comprises the years 
of depression which is attributed by Mr. Dingley to increased 
importations and the displacement of goods of our own make in 
our own markets by goods of foreign make. For the last three 
years of this period, to be exact thirty-four months, the Wilson 
tariff was in force, during the first fourteen months the McKinley 
law was on the statute books. 

It is well to further remark that during the first year of this 
period importations of manufactured and dutiable articles were 
somewhat diminished in anticipation of tariff reductions, and im- 
portations of sugar, on the free list under the McKinley act, were 
greatly increased in anticipation of the placing of a duty upon it, 
while during the last year of this period imports were much 
swelled, swelled by $100,000,000 worth, Mr. Dingley tells us, in 
anticipation of the raising of tariff rates under the Dingley bill. 
Thus influence of tariff changes in the last year to increase im- 
ports may be taken with justice, in treating the whole period, as 
neutralizing the influence of tariff changes in the first year to 
curtail imports. 

And now what does a comparison of importations during 
these two periods show? For the first period, the fiscal years 
1890-93, the total importations came to a value of $3,286,250,318, 
or a yearly average for the period of $821,562,579. For the 
second period, the fiscal years 1894-97, total importations sum up 
to a value of $2,892,188,203, or an average of $723,047,051. 
This shows a decrease in imports of about 12! per cent. 

But it is said this is not to the point, it is only with manu- 
factured articles we have to deal, that it is in manufactured pro- 
ducts that we find increased importations coming from a reduction 
of tariff rates, a flood of importations and the loss of markets to 
our manufacturers by the transfer of such markets to foreigners. 
But we find no such thing. Our importations are classified by 
the government into five groups: Ist, articles of food and 
animals, average yearly importations for first period $276,980,789, 
for second $244,081,595, decrease of 12 per cent.; 2d, articles in 
a crude condition which enter into various processes of manu- 
facture, average importations for the first period $197,626.115, 
for the second $182,720,211, decrease of 8 per cent.; 3d, articles 
wholly or partially manufactured for use as materials in the 
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manufactures or in the arts, average importations for first period 
$92,261,864, for the second $79,028,674, decrease of 14 per 
cent.; 4th, articles manufactured and ready for use, average 
importations for the first period $149,446,644, for the second 
$1 33,669,499, a decrease of 11 per cent.; and 5th, luxuries, 
average importations for first period $105,247,166, for second 
$83,547,071, decrease of 20 per cent. Thus we see a decrease in 
importations all along the line, a more marked diminution -in 
imports of manufactures than in crude products. The detail is 
is as follows : 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


| 

'Articles in Articles | 
| acrude wholly or | 
| condition partially | Articles 

Articles of | Which manufac- | manufac- 
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1894 .| $636,614 420 $275,831,974 | $126,643,273 $65,720,999 $99,320,455 $69 097,719 
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for 4 years|  $723,047,051 $244,081,595 | $182,720,211, 79,028 674 $133,669,499 $83,547,071 








Thus we see how importations have fallen off in value. But 
a decrease in value of importations need not represent an equiva- 
lent decrease in quantity. And this is true of the case under 
consideration. Prices having fallen, the same money value rep- 
resents a greater quantity of imports in the second period than in 
the first, and as the general fall in prices for the second period 
over the first is close to 15 per cent., it is quite probable that the 
average importations of manufactured goods ready for consump- 
tion during the second period and valued at $133,669,499 were 
greater in quantity than the imports during the first period and 
averaging a value of $149,446,644. But that that increase was 
small and could not have led to any very material loss of markets 
to our manufacturers, through the transfer of orders to foreigners, 
is quite evident. 

The market for manufactured goods in the United States is 
estimated to have fallen off for the second period as compared to 
the first by 40 per cent., which, as the products of our manufac- 
tories were valued at $9,000,000,000 for 1889 by the census of 
1890, means a falling off in the exchanges of manufactured goods 
by $3,600,000,000 a year. But as many of these exchanges are 
made between manufacturers engaged in various processes of 
manufacture and not between manufacturer and ultimate con- 
sumer, there is much duplication of manufactured values. The 
greater part of the great reported value of manufactured products 
is made up of the value of materials used in manufacture and rep- 
resents in no way value conferred by manufacture, or even value 
paid for by the ultimate consumer, for the value of the materials 
entering into manufacture are again and again measured with the 
value of manufactured products, the same materials in a different 
and more finished form being counted into value of product by 
each manufacturer who handles them in process of preparing 
them for final consumption. And often there are several sepa- 
rate manufacturers who handle a material in different shapes of 
crudity before getting it into shape for consumption. 

So it is most probable that though the reported value of our 
manufactures in 1889 was $9,000,000,000, the value of finished 
manufactured products, the value of manufactured products ulti- 
mately consumed, was not in excess of $2,500,000,000. But if 
we take this figure, a decrease in demand of 40 per cent. repre- 
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sents a falling off in consumptive power of $1,000,000,000, which 
represents the loss of demand to our manufacturers brought 
about through the impoverishment of our agricultural classes 
through falling prices, and by the side of this a loss of demand 
and market through the transfer to foreigners of orders to the 
possible value, at prices of 1890-93, of $20,000,000 pales into 
insignificance. 

The plain fact is that our people have been impoverished. 
This is shown by the curtailed importations of articles classed as 
luxuries. They have been impoverished primarily by the fall in 
prices for agricultural products, and until the cause of this im- 
poverishment is done away with there will be no broad revival in 
the demand for manufactured goods and hence no prosperity. A 
rise in the price of wheat while other farm products remain 
depressed will help no doubt, but it will not suffice to lift our 
agricultural classes cut of the slough of depression. And Mr. 
Dingley’s tariff will not bring our farmers better and more remu- 
nerative prices for their products, will not raise the prices they 
can get for their surplus products sold abroad, will not enable 
them to get more dollars for their crops and hence increase their 
purchases of manufactured goods. Mr. Dingley does assert that 
with manufacturing revival there will come an increased demand 
for farm products that will lift prices, but without higher prices 
for agricultural products, without an increased demand for manu- 
factured products dependent thereon, manufacturing revival will 
not come. 

But even Mr. Dingley does not promise us dollar wheat, does 
not promise the farmer materially higher prices. ‘‘ It is proba- 
ble,’’ he says, ‘‘ that dollar wheat is not to be expected in the 
future, when the wheat crop is abundant, for the reason that the 
reduced cost of handling wheat by machinery and the competi- 
tion of Russia and Argentine make it possible in ordinary years 
to profitably grow wheat at a lower price.’’ Here we have rea- 
sons advanced that, Mr. Dingley asserts, make it possible to 
profitably grow wheat, presumably for our competitors to grow 
wheat, at such a low price as to prohibit the farmer from counting 
on dollar wheat. If so, and our farmers are unable to produce 
as cheaply as their competitors and cut off from reaping remuner- 
ative prices, their future is hopeless enough. But the real cause 
of the growing Argentinian competition, and it is the Argen- 
tinian of late years who has cut the price of wheat, is not im- 
proved machinery for the handling of his wheat, but the enjoy- 
ment of a bounty on exports in the shape of a premium on gold. 
And this cause that engenders ruinous competition can be removed 
and therefore our farmer’s future as a wheat producer is not hope- 
less. But this cause cannot be removed by tariff legislation, it 
cannot be removed while we cling to gold. While we cling to 
gold the future before our farmer will be dark, he will be sub- 
jected to ruinous competition, he will not prosper save when 
aided by a combination of fortuitous circumstances, he will not 
get remunerative prices for his products, will not make a broad 
demand for manufactured goods and there cannot be manufactur- 
ing prosperity. 





The Critic suggests a good deal more than it says in this con- 
trast between Franklin and McKinley as manly American letter 
writers. 


‘*The letter in which the President introduces our new 
Minister to the Queen Regent of Spain concludes with these pious 
and amiable words :—‘ God preserve your Majesty. From your 
Majesty's good friend, William McKinley.’ If anyone doubts 
the importance of correct punctuation, let him fancy a comma in 
place of the period after the word ‘ Majesty,’ in the above quota- 
tion. In a way there is a suggestion here of that famous letter 
of the last century, which ended thus :—‘ You are my country’s 
enemy. 


‘lam Yours, 


B. FRANKLIN.’ ”’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


METHOD IN History. By William H. Mace. Boston: Ginn 


& Co. $1.10. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By William A., and Arthur 
M. Mowry. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.04. 


There is still much loose use of the word education. One of 
the most foolish popular delusions of the time is that youths of 
both sexes are educated when they have only been schooled. A 
false standard of culture in an age of fierce competition means 
woful consequences to the deluded. If our free school system is 
to accomplish the high results claimed for it, and within its reach, 
it is well that its far-sighted friends are bent on deepening the 
foundations of instruction. Children of school age cannot be 
expected to be mature philosophers, but this is no reason why 
they should be encouraged in the notion that memorizing is study, 
that information is knowledge, and knowledge wisdom. ‘They 
are capable, in the mass, of appreciating the greater interest and 
value of a philosophical method of teaching as compared with the 
old rule-of-thumb way of learning by rote. If parents would 
but make the experiment, in the interest of their own peace, their 
children’s welfare, and in kindness to the long-suffering public, 
they would find even their infants quite capable of grasping 
appeals to their reason. Government by bribery and coercion is 
as huge a blunder in the nursery and school as in statecraft. 
Sooner or later the intelligent scholar finds out for himself the 
difference between the schooling which is a stuffing of the pupil 
with book-facts, and the education which educes his own powers 
of perception and reasoning. The sooner he is helped to see this 
the better for himself, for his teacher, and for the country. 
Hence the satisfaction with which true patriots note the spread of 
a class of schoolbooks of which these two are in their respective 
departments worthy examples, designed on sound principles, 
with the aim of expanding the minds of their students. 

Professor Mace, of Syracuse University, addresses himself 
to teachers and senior students. His exposition of the science 
of teaching has all the profundity and not a little of the ponder- 
osity of a German philosophical treatise, yet with a clear-cut, 
analytical expression which makes everything plain. He is not 
primarily concerned with the machinery of teaching, but with 
its principles. ‘‘ The teacher either is or is not directing a 
mental process. If he is, then his conscious attention must rest 
upon that process. The subject presents the common ground 
where the teaching mind and the learning mind meet. The sub- 
ject itself is the product of a series of mental processes, it is a 
sort of mental formula which expresses the experience of the 
minds that have wrought it out. In order, therefore, to direct 
the student mind in its creation of the subject, the teacher must 
first have analyzed it into its mental processes and products.’’ 
We cannot here follow the author into his cogent criticisms of 
present methods of teaching and the doctrines behind them, which 
will doubtless receive the consideration they deserve in the pro- 
per quarter. He goes to the root of the matter in contesting the 
erroneous belief that history is a record, and little more, at least 
to the young. This conception, which is the basis of the average 
school history, ‘‘is superficial because it gives the teacher and 
student no clue to the real nature of the problem, and harmful,’’ 
because it fixes the subject and the book as the important thing 
to remember. History has not a single meaning only. One set 
of historical facts is made up of a people’s acts, and the other of 
their thoughts and feelings. Acts must be interpreted by the 
causes and motives that led to them. [Illustrating this, the 
author cites the landing of the Pilgrims in December, 1620; the 
date might have been six months earlier or later without affecting 
our institutions ; they might have come in the Speedwell instead 
of the Mayflower ; there might have been more or fewer than 
one hundred and two of them; these matters would not have 
affected our system. But ‘‘if they had been animated by a 
different set of political, religious and social ideas, the whole 
character and trend of our institutions would have been altered.’’ 
So with all the interesting details of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, spread so broadly over schoolbook pages. 
The thing to be impressed on the scholar’s mind is the political 
doctrine embodied in it. These root principles are elaborated 
with skill and force, and to these general conclusions ; that the life 
of the people is an organic whole, moving in the parallel currents 
of politics, church, school, industry and society to one grand 
destiny, and that the student ‘‘ must trace transverse and intricate 
lines of growth in the subject of history,’’ watching the effect of 
events upon each other and on institutions, ‘‘thus producing in 
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his own mind a body of organized knowledge which shall be the 
subjective counterpart of that objective unity found in the life of 
a people.’’ The author urges that something more than mere 
interpretation is required if historical knowledge is thus to be 
organized. ‘Teachers are puzzled what to select from the average 
text-books, not many of which can be trusted to indicate the 
relative value of the facts they give. He instances a very popu- 
lar one which gives one-half of its pages to our history before 
the Revolution, as if that were as important as what has followed. 
Many pages are given to John Smith’s exploits, but only a few 
lines to the establishment of representative government in Vir- 
ginia. The teacher must either follow the routine or strike out a 
method for himself which shall bring out the soul of historical 
events. This is the only teaching worth the giving, if schooling 
is to rise into education. Professor Mace’s book covers a very 
broad field and can be studied with great profit by men and women 
who are neither teachers nor students. 

The Aiistory, by the Messrs. Mowry, is a goodly sized book, 
perhaps bigger than need be for little hands, well furnished with 
maps, illustrations, analyses and bibliographies. It begins with 
Leif Ericson and comes down to the inauguration of President 
McKinley, and has ten valuable appendices, with all the national 
flags in color on the end-papers. Another capital feature is the 
insertion of important biographies and notes of information in 
tablet form among the text. Its authors claim to have kept in 
view the need of accuracy, clearness and the making the scholar 
intelligently interested in history. They had in mind the general 
trend of principles inculcated by Prof. Mace, and, while holding 
to the paragraph plan, and devoting one-half of the book to ante- 
Revolution history, they submit that it is by no means necessary 
that the teacher shall force all the subject-matter on his class. 
They devote 115 pages to the Colonial period, 76 to the Revolu- 
tionary, 92 to the development of the Republic between 1781 and 
1860, 50 pages to the war of the Rebellion, and 47 to our history 
since its close in 1865. This seems a proportion skillfully adapted 
for the teacher’s discretionary use and for general reference. 

This book cannot be charged with exciting a feeling of 
hostility towards Great Britain. Prof. Goldwin Smith has shown 
that American school histories in general are not more bitter 
against England than the cold facts warrant in the judgment of 
young patriots. If this book errs at all in its pronouncements it 
errs on the side of mildness throughout. Partisanship in every 
direction is diluted to the vanishing point. Paragraph 511, 
describing the condition of the slave, speaks of the auction-block 
sales as being, ‘‘ in Northern eyes, the most offensive features of 
the system.’’ And the separation of parents from children and 
husbands from wives, never again to meet, ‘‘ seemed to be one 
of the worst evils of the system.’’ Other modes of conveying 
impressions are open to criticism, without necessarily disputing 
their accuracy. There should be a way of inspiring young 
scholars with patriotic pride while carefully leading them from 
the temptation to vulgar brag in superlatives. Goods taste adds 
force to the statement of even school facts, where exaggeration, 
or heedless breadth, weakens it. If ours was really ‘‘the 
greatest war in all history’’ it would be well to enable the lad 
not versed in universal history to explain in what respect it was 
‘*the greatest,’’ and help him to see that the fact is to be 
deplored rather than vaunted. Is it philosophic teaching to 
instruct children that Admiral Farragut was ‘‘the greatest naval 
commander the world has ever seen,’’ without reference to the 
differing conditions of sea fighting from Salamis to Trafalgar ? 
The same weakness of statement crops up in other pages. 
Fennimore Cooper is strong enough to stand on his own legs 
without being introduced to school children as ‘‘the American 
Scott,’’ a comparison as silly as it is uncomplimentary to an 
American author. Are the scholars to study foreign writers 
before natives of the sterling worth of Cooper? Hawthorne is 
‘‘the greatest imaginative writer since Shakespeare.’’ Right or 
wrong, a crude dictum like this in a school-book is not far from 
an inculcation to fetish worship. Bryant may or may not be 
‘*the father of American poetry,’’ but it can only convey a 
meaningless impression in the absence of definitions. Longfellow 
is the ‘‘ most beloved of all American poets’’ because children 
love and understand his poems as well as do those of maturer 
minds. Emerson’s poems ‘‘are of great beauty,’’ scarcely so to 
the children just referred to. In truth, the teacher has a wide 
field for exercising his discretion and philosophic method when 
expounding the many crudities scattered over these pages. 
There are many things which are better omitted, or barely stated, 
if pains are not taken to give them their right setting. 

But it is when we come to the last part of the book, treating 
questions of the day, that we find it most at fault. There are 
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here certain inexcusable mis-statements of facts, and still other 
statements which, though not incorrect in themselves, none the 
less convey wrong impressions. And this is in explaining ques- 
tions which are not only now uppermost in the public mind, but 
of vital importance ; questions which the utmost care should 
have been taken to present in a clear, reliable and unbiased way, 
especially in a work intended as this is for the guidance and 
information of minds in a formative stage. We cannot here 
mention or explain in detail all the points to which we take 
exception, but the following will suffice to show the grounds for 
our criticism: ‘‘ After the discovery of silver in the Western 
Territories, its great abundance caused it to decline in value as 
compared with gold ’’ is a statement both unwarranted and untrue, 
as there was no appreciable divergence in the bullion values of 
gold and silver, nor difference between the bullion and coinage 
value of silver until after the demonetization of silver in 1873, 
and to say that ‘‘ in 1873 a law was passed that gold alone should 
be coined as money,’’ whereas that law simply omitted to pro- 
vide for the coinage of the silver dollar, is certainly to convey an 
incorrect idea of what was actually done. Again, there is no 
excuse but ignorance for the assertion that ‘‘ one of the features 
of the Sherman Resumption Act - + Was the provision 
that one hundred million dollars of gold should be kept in the 
treasury to form a gold reserve.’’ This reserve was arbitrarily 
fixed by Secretary Sherman, but no law requires it. We also 
read of the ‘greenbacks’ that ‘‘at one time they amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty million dollars,’’ whereas there are 
outstanding at this time $346,000,000 of them, a sum which was 
exceeded by $100,000,000 at one time during the Civil War. 
yk 
IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. (Second 
notice.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


The future of Turkey is the hopeless puzzle of diplomacy, 
for war could not solve it with any finality. Jealousy of the 
Powers among themselves secures its moribund independence 
until the slow-working forces of nature shall develop a stable 
solution, which is but vaguely forshadowed, if at all. Dr. Ram- 
say’s outspoken opinions, the outcome of his experience and 
backed by the abundant facts given in his book, are valuable 
material for checking or fortifying such views as we may have 
formed on the Eastern question, with the disadvantage of incom- 
plete knowledge. ‘‘ One of the facts,’’ he says, ‘‘ that are most 
striking to the traveller in Asia Minor is the interlacing and 
alternation of separate and unblending races. In half a dozen 
villages which you visit in the course of a day you may find four 
or five separate peoples, differing in manners, dress, language, 
and even religion, each living in its own village and never inter- 
marrying with, rarely even entering, the alien village, a mile or 
two distant. The broad distinction of Christian and Moslem is 
wholly insufficient and misleading.’’ The Turks hate the Mos- 
lem Circassian worse than the Christian Greek and Armenian. 
‘* All the different races that have swept over the unhappy land 
have left representatives in the existing population, and all the 
different strains of blood remain unmixed.’’ He describes them 
as Turks, Turkmens, Yuruks, Avshahrs, Circassians, Kurds, 
and a few minor tribes. 

This diversity of race, religions and customs complicates 
the problem greatly. The vital issue is the conflict between the 
Eastern and the Western spirit, between Orientalism and civili- 
zation. We know, or think we know, which must prevail, but 
when? The railway is pushing rapidly into the interior, 
pioneering the ‘‘ steady, inexorable, irresistible spread of Euro- 
pean, and mainly of Greek, influence in the western parts.’’ 
This is the most striking fact in modern Turkey. When Dr. 
Ramsay first sounded Turkish feeling in 1880 he was struck by 
the hopeless despondency over the future. This was partly the 
result of the loss of their armies in the Russian war and partly 
despair of their government. Since 1882 there has been a 
marked revival of Mohammedan feeling, a hope, almost a belief, 
in possible reforms. The Mohammedan year 1300 began on 
October 31, 1882, and old prophesies were remembered which 
promised an epoch of new life for Mohammedan, not simply 
Turkish, power. Then the Dellils, a body of mendicant friars 
from Mecca, who travel around begging money for the holy 
shrine, were changed from illiterates into a superior type of 
missionaries, who have preached a great revival of the faith. 
Behind the religious crusade is a distinctly patriotic movement, 
having as a leading, if not its main, inspiration a strong and 
deep hatred of the English. Dr. Ramsay holds that the means 
whereby Turkish power is restored is always the same—massacre. 
Hence the Armenian atrocities. 
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The Sultan is by some regarded as a nonentity or a weak 
tool in the hands of any Power strong enough to grasp it. Dr. 
Ramsay gives a very different impression of the man. He credits 
the Sultan with personally starting this revival of the Crescent. 


‘This great historical movement is due to the will and the wit of that 
remarkable man, the present Sultan, who alone did not despair of the 
State, but with marvellous patience and hard work, and diplomatic skill, 
set himself to strive against fate Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid believed 
that the Crescent would be renewed, and he has for twenty years faced the 
torrent in his shattered and hardly seaworthy bark, kept her head up- 
stream, and made astonishing way. With an almost bankrupt treasury, a 
navy which has rotted till the ships hardly hold together, a beaten and 
broken army, a disaffected people, surrounded by disloyalty, in constant 
peril from his own subjects, held on his throne only by the diplomatists of 
Europe and their mutual hatred, mistrust and dread that another may 
secure their coveted share of dismembered Turkey, he reigns still, the sole 
mover of Turkish policy, autocrat to a degree that no other recent Sultan 
has been ; and under him Mohammedanism and Orientalism have gathered 
fresh strength to defy the feeling of Europe ’ 


Abd-ul-Hamid II., we may note, is in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age—his birthday was on the 21st inst.—and the twenty-sec- 
ond of his reign. He determined to be Khalif as well as Sultan, 
and Dr. Ramsay claims that the events of the last fifteen years 
have borne out his then printed conviction that England has no 
fiercer enemy than the Sultan. England it is that has inspired 
the Reform party, the Young Turkey party, and therefore it 
is the arch-foe of all he believes in. ‘‘ From the first day when 
his influence began to be felt, he has worked and watched, prayed 
and waited, intrigued and chosen his allies, with the view of 
destroying English influence in Turkey.’’ English governments 
have failed to see this. They have played into the Sultan’s 
hands blindly. He has found friends in Russia and in every 
enemy of England. He has prevented Asia Minor passing under 
British influence, as every intelligent native expected it would 
from 1879 to 1882. Dr. Ramsay flatly disbelieves Lord Salis- 
bury’s disavowals of any schemes of acquisition. England got 
Cyprus when Russia had exhausted the Turkish army. She 
planted a system of highly trained consuls all over Asia Minor, 
really a disguised protectorate, which the people welcomed as 
some relief against the rapacity of the tax-gatherers, but it in- 
flamed the official class against England. When Lord Rosebery 
resigned the Liberal leadership, in 1896, he gave, what Dr. 
Ramsay calls, a garbled version of the recall of these consuls, 
whom the English Government failed to support in their reforms. 
‘“This,’’ says the author, ‘‘ was a cruel injustice to the Armenian 
Christians, who from hopes of protection were thus plunged into 
despair, and left an easy prey to the sabres of the Mohammedan 
revivalists.”’ 

Singularly enough, Dr. Ramsay praises the Sultan for show- 
ing distinctly non-Turkish qualities, such as aversion to capital 
punishment, which he has virtually abolished, and this is said to 
be explained by the fact that his mother was an Armenian, which 
Dr. Ramsay believes accounts for the Sultan’s hatred of that race. 
Having no fear of aggressive action by Germany, he has assisted 
Germans to acquire a dominant influence, as capitalists, as officers 
of his army, and in enterprises of every kind. Dr. Ramsay has 
an opinion of his own about Osman Pasha, ‘‘ the hero of Plevna,’’ 
who is known, he says, as the greatest ‘‘eater’’ in Turkey. 
‘*So long as German officers guide the operations of the army, 
and succeed in keeping the supreme command out of the hands 
of some incapable Turk (like the hero of Plevna, who sat behind 
his lines, smoked and ate, until the Russians overcame his stub- 
born soldiers), the Sultan can do as he will in the East.’’ Dr. 
Ramsay appears to have forgotten that Osman’s forces at Plevna 
were starved to the verge of succumbing, and even then they 
made a furious sortie before surrendering, in which their, and 
his personal bravery was such as to extort the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of the Russians who outnumbered them. Osman was 
severely wounded as he led the famous charge. 

Dr. Ramsay estimates that 200,000 Armenians were killed 
during the recent troubles, and four times that number perished 
of starvation and hardship. He thinks the remainder will be 
exterminated unless they leave the country. The Sultan’s policy 
he predicts will fail. The Moslems are dying out in the centre 
and the west, and in the east Orientalism is doomed. ‘The 
Powers, he holds, are bound to fail in propping up ‘‘ the feeblest 
and most contemptible administration by which barbarism and 
organized disorder ever tried to stifle enlightenment and order.’’ 
He thinks they cannot sustain Turkey more than a few years, 
but meantime they are destroying the honest movement for inter- 
nal reform. He discusses the influence America has upon the 
struggle for liberty. The substantial status of the missionaries, 
under formal authorizations by three Sultans, is ignored, Dr. 
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MICHAEL EDEN—Writes a Letter to 
Dr. Hartman, Columbus, Ohio. 


Michael Eden, Keokuk, Iowa, in 
a recent letter to Dr. Hartman, says: 
‘* Your medicine is not gold or sil- 
ver, but the health of life; and 
health is worth more than gold. 
We have had your Almanacs for 
years. My wife was ailing, and I 
told her to try Pe-ru-na. She re- 
plied that one Almanac said one 
thing and the others another thing. 
That she did not know whether 
Pe-ru-na was any better than other 
medicines. But I told her to go to 
town and get some Pe-ru-na, which 
she did. My wife began to take it 
immediately, and in two or three 
days she began to talk differently, 
and say that the medicine did her 
good. Ina week she was able to 
do the work. After that she had a 
sick spell, and Pe-ru-na cured her 
again. ‘The doctors charge from $2 
to $5 a visit to ride out in the coun- 
try ; they get their money, but the 
sick one is not well. But a bottle 
of Pe-ru-na, which costs $1, restores 
the health. My wife was thin, fee- 
ble, no appetite, everything hurt 
her, cramps, headaches and stitch- 
ing. But Pe-ru-na put everything 
in order. We keep Pe-ru-na al- 
ways in the house.”’ 

R. Heiser, a popular druggist of 
Keokuk, confirms the above letter, 
as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Michael Eden re- 
quests me to state that his wife 
suffered six or seven years with 
severe pain in the stomach, and that 
your famous Pe-ru-na cured her 
entirely.’’ 

Dr. Hartman's latest book, for 
women only, sent free for a short 
time, by the Pe-ru-na Drug Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Ramsay thinks, by American officials, who hold that our govern- 
ment has moral influence with the Porte because we have no 
hostile designs against Turkey. This ‘* pretence,’’ says he, ‘‘is 
used as a means of managing the Minister, and has always been 
entirely successful. But, besides the missionary stumbling block, 
the Americans can offer no return to the Sultan, they could do 
him no service except to remove the missionaries ; they cannot 
drill his armies nor give him the support that lies in the friend- 
ship of a commander of vast armies in Europe, which the Ger- 
man Emperor can give. And asthe Sultan has nothing to gain 
from the Americans he has never granted them, even one of the 
stones they excavated at Assos American official influ- 
ence can be great in Turkey only when it is exerted on the side 
of freedom and in maintaining the rights of existing American 
enterprises ; but for a time it has been directed towards the other 
side. Wecan only wait and hope for better counsels.’’ Here 
we must leave Dr. Ramsay’s pregnant book. He seems to have 
written most, if not all of it, before the recent Turkish victories, 
now acknowledged as history in the treaty of peace signed a few 
daysago. The Mohammedan revival received an impetus thereby 
for which the author was not prepared, but it bears out his con- 
tention. Allowing for dates and recent developments, and for 
the author’s pronounced views on debatable questions, his spirited 
volume iS invaluable as an aid in grasping the complex Eastern 
question. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Among the forthcoming issues of the publishing houses are 
these : 

LITTLE, BRowN & Co.; a new novel by Henrik Sienkiewicz, 
author of ‘‘ Quo Vadis.’’ This popular work is being brought 
out in a two-volume edition, with drawings, photogravures of 
ancient sculpture, and maps. Capt. Mahan will have a new work 
on the development of the resources of the United States by the 
extension of sea power. Parkman’s historical works are being 
issued in monthly sets, illustrated. 


as 


HARPER & BROs., announce a new book by Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, containing ‘‘ The Wooing of Malkatoon,’’ an Oriental love 
story, and ‘‘ Commodus,’’ a Roman tragedy. Rufus Zogbaum’s 
book on the American man-of-war’s man is called ‘‘ All Hands.’’ 
‘*A History of Methodism,’’ by Dr. J. M. Buckley, will be in 
two volumes, illustrated. ‘*‘ Marchesi and Music’’ will give 
highly interesting passages from the life of this famous singing 
teacher. ‘‘ Celebrated Trials,’’ by Henry L. Clinton, describes 
the most famous law cases heard in New York in this generation. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., publish a new novel by Edna 
Lyall, entitled **‘ Wayfaring Men.’’ Andrew Lang furnisies two 
new works, ‘‘A Book of Dreams and Ghosts,’’ and ‘‘ The Pink 
Fairy Book,’’ illustrated. He will also edit a new series of selec- 
tions from the poets, beginning with Wordsworth. An important 
‘* Library of Historical Novels,’’ specially edited, is announced. 
Each volume will have an introduction stating the historical facts 
drawn upon more or less literally by the author, and will describe 
the costumes, weapons, places and characters dealt with in the 


story. The books will appear in chronological order, beginning 
with Lytton’s ‘‘ Harold, the Last of the Saxons.’’ 
Kk 


« 


ROBERTS Bros., announce ‘‘ Antichrist,’’ by Ernest Renan, 
covering the period from the arrival of St. Paul at Rome and the 
persecution under Nero, to the year A. D. 73. The fifth and 
sixth volumes of Miss Wormeley’s translation of Moliere will 
soon be ready. A Greek novel, ‘‘ Andronike, the Heroine of 
the Greek Revolution,’’ translated from the original of Stephanos 
Xenos by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor, is announced, with Marcos 
Bozzaris, Lord Byron, and other leaders figuring in it. 


. 
* 


DovusLEDAY & McCLurE Company publish ‘“ Bird Neigh- 
bors,’’ an introductory acquaintance with 150 birds commonly 
found in the woods and gardens about our homes, by Neltje 
Blanchan, with an introduction by John Burroughs and fifty 
colored plates. Also a series of Little Masterpieces, including 
select stories from Poe, Hawthorne and Irving. 
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MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the 
Highest Medical Auth- 
orities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Prep- 
aration for infants 
and adults. Delightful 

- after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin Sunburn etc. Removes Blotches 
Pimples and Tan. makes the skin smocth and 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold 
by Druggists or mailed for 2% cents. Send for 
Free Sample. (Name this Paper.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., 





Newark, N. J. 





te : 


; Wherever 
You are 


on the dining car, 
in the cafe, touring 
awheel, avoid the dan- 
ger of changing water, 
rink 


HIRES 


ROOTBEER 


Carbonated. 


Drives away thirst,dis- 
pels languor, increases 
your health, adds 
materially to the en- 
joyments of life. It’s 
always ready for 
drinking and those 
who know its benefits 
are always ready to 
drink it. 
Sold by all dealers br the bottle 
and in cases of two dozen pints. 
ee that HIRES and the signa- 
ture, Charles BE. Hires Co., are 
on each bottle. 
A Packago of HIRES Root- 
beer extract makes 5 gallons. 
Sold as formerly, by all dealers, 


The Charles E. Hires Oo, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











The best, most convenient and chea 

est School Ink is BARBOUR’ 
TABLET INK, It cannot freeze, 
spill or evaporate. You make it as 
, you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, 
i does not gum or corrode a pen and is 
4 permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 
f 20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5c¢ in 
stamps for black, red and _ purple 
i worth 15¢e. BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 

Evansville, Ind. 


~~ 





There it 


stands 


SS 





an object 

lesson 

in the science of 
brewing and 
bottling a 
perfect Ale. 


NO SEDIMENT. 
Always in proper condi- 
tion wherever you get it; 
hence the best to drink when 
travelling by boat or train. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 
Established 1786, 
Hudson, - - New York. 
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R. F. Fenno & Co. announce ‘‘On the Winning Side,’ 
a southern story of ante-bellum days, by Jeannette H. Walworth ; 
‘When the World was Younger,’’ a historical romance of the 
Stuart times, by Miss Braddon; ‘‘ The Love of an Obsolete 
Woman,’’ chronicled by herself ; ‘‘ Peter the Priest,’’ by Maurus 
Jokai; and other works of fiction. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The autumn lists of new books, and old ones in new dresses, 
now being issued by the publishers are more interesting than they 
look on the surface. The selections we gave last week, which 
are continued in this number, would furnish curious reflections if 
studied. The mere number is astonishing. Where do they all 
go, these overheralded and unheralded books? Certain it is 
that only a few will win modest fame, fewer still will earn their 
writers a year’s keep, the majority are foredoomed to perish in 
their sheets, unbound, unread, unsold—save perchance to the 
junkman in bulk. These belong to the creations of fancy, in 
prose and verse and worse. Then come the biographies, literary 
memoirs, gift books, and the growing mass of compilations for 
the instruction and edification of aspiring students, with a tolera- 
bly safe bread-and-butter sale. So the books pour down on us 
like the cataract of Lodore, and the marvel is how the stream 
never runs dry. 

ag 

This last sentence comes under the condemnation of a Boston 
writer in the New York 7imes, who says: ‘‘ Dr. Holmes wrote 
half a century ago, ‘ Don’t—let me beg of you—don’t say ‘How ?’ 
for ‘ What?’ and ‘ Please don’t say ‘how’ for ‘that’’ is the 
wail of the sensitive reader of to-day. Lately the word has be- 
gun to infest the writings of English politicians, possibly as a 
result of association with the Irish members of Parliament, for 
‘he said how he was going’ is a literal translation of the Gaelic 
equivalent of ‘he said that he was going.’’’ ‘Times change and 
speech changes with them, generally for the worse, as readers of 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, and Bunyan well know to their 
sorrow and shame, but has the Bostonian forgotten that Shake- 
speare uses ‘‘ How’’ for ‘*‘ What ?”’ 


KK 
mK 


The Bulletin of the Providence Public Library shows that 
of the few books taken out more than 350 times during the first 
ten years of the library’s existence, four were Scott’s, and that 
the book taken out the greatest number of times was also Scott’s. 
This book was ‘‘ Kenilworth’’ ; it was taken out 625 times. The 
other three were ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ ‘‘Guy Mannering,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor.’’ Such a choice among the Waverley 
novels would not be our own, says the Providence Journal, nor 
that of many other people. Indeed, had we been asked to say 
which was the most popular we should hardly have named any 
of these but ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and we should most certainly have in- 
cluded ‘‘ Waverley,’’ ‘‘ Rob Roy,’’ and ‘‘ The Heart of Midlo- 
thian.’’ But that only shows how easy it is to misapprehend the 
popular taste. 

FF 

Twenty thousand volumes, by eight thousand authors, are 
named in the Index of Prohibited books which, on doctrinal or 
moral grounds, the Roman Catholic Church, under penalty of 
ecclesiastical censure, authoritatively forbids the members of her 
communion to possess or to read. Everything that Renan wrote 
is condemned, but only the more profane, from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint, of Voltaire’s works appear in the Index. ‘Taine’s 
‘** History of English Literature’’ is under the ban, but his studies 
on the French Revolution are omitted from the list of prohibited 
books by the wish of Leo XIII. The Index contains a complete 
catalogue of the works of both the elder and the younger Dumas, 
but only two of Victor Hugo’s books are found in it—‘‘ Les 
Miserables’’ and ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’’ Zola is forbidden. 


A Rare Treat. One Day Trip to Historic ye Ferry.—Sunday, Sep- 
tember 26th, $2.00 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has arranged a special ex- 

cursion from Philadelphia and points on Philadelphia Division to 

Harper’s Ferry. No more picturesque spot can be found on the 

continent than the historic old town. The scenery is sublime, 

and every foot of ground hallowed with historic recollections. 








Many a battle-scarred veteran of the late war can tell of his expe- 
riences in and about this spot. John Brown’s Fort and the ruins 
of the U. S. Arsenal still stand as monuments of the times that 
tried men’s souls. 

The trip is arranged to crowd into the day all the interesting 
features possible. 

A special fast express train will leave Philadelphia at 7 
o’clock A. M., and arrive at Harper’s Ferry noon, running via 
Washington, passing through Baltimore’s Famous Belt Tunnel— 
lighted its entire length with electricity, and along the banks of 
the storied Potomac to Harper’s Ferry, returning home in the 


[September 25, 1897 


early evening. 


Round trip tickets only $2.00. 


Leave Philadelphia, Chestnut street, 7.00 A. M. 
Remember the date, Sunday, Sept. 26th.—Advt. 





nature help you! 
q ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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BE BEAUTIFUL! 


} It’s nature’s warning that the condition of the blood needs attention 
before more serious diseases set in. Beauty is blood deep. 


HEED THE 


Make the COMPLEXION Beautiful, by Purifying the BLOOD. 


If the blood is pure, the skin is clear, smooth and soft. If you take 
our advice, you will find CASCARETS will bring the rosy blush of } 
' health to faded faces, take away the liver spots and pimples. Help 3 


YOU CAN, IF YOU ONLY TRY. xo.201 


e-e-e-e-« 
IF YOUR BLOOD IS BAD 
YOUR FACE SHOWS IT. 


RED FLAG 
OF DANGER, 


When you see pimples and liver 
spots on your face. 
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IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
imvented to 
prevent 
and eure Colds, Catarrh, 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
Te rage and singers for improving voice, 
stamp for description and testimonials to 


Q. HYGIENIC: SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 














Music Made Easy , 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own manufacture, absolutely guar- 
anteed. All knowv musical instru- 
mentssold at manufacturers’prices 
128 page catalogue, 

free. All our goods = 
have thistrade-mark 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

11! Kast 4th St., CINCINNATI. 


ALUMINUM 
Chain Guard 


For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental. 
No more torn or greasy dresses. Notroublesome 
lacing. Noaccidents. Infinitely superior to old 
style guards. Weight only7o0z. Fits any wheel. 
Sent prepaid ea erein U.S on ar a $2. 
Circulars free. he Turner Brass orks, 
181 Kinzie Sereet, Chicago. 





OLD NEW 
**OUT OF SIGHT’’ Trouser Guards 


save cloth and self-respect. Look like a gentle- 
man, awheel, afoot. Best guards for agents and 
dealers. Send 25 cents for a pair to *‘ Out of 
Sight’’ Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, Mass. 





STUDY Take 8 Course 
AW o SeIAGUE J 
respondenc 
LA’ oraolof Law. ) 
WH Oo M Ee Send roc, stamps for 
particulars to 
J. COTNER, JR., SEC'Y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


TELEPHONE B'LDG. 





BUTTON HOLE CUTTER 


ought to 
Every Lady fave one. 
Simplicity Itself. 
M0 DRESSMAKER £8". ftnout tc 
be without it. 
Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, without 
tearing, the finest to the heaviest 
. fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Price 
50c. mailed prepaid. Circulars free. 
Ideal Button Hole Cutter Co., 
AGENTS WANTED. 228 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 














WEW DRESS SET, 10c. 


A new and F eautiful des. 
set ge ag | pair of 
fahiend rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar 
button and new patent 
belt retainer; in 14 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver. Extra heavy plate. 
Worth 35c. in any store. 
To give you an inkling of 
our 1,000 Bargains we 
send complete set and 
lary 190°: ue postpaid 
iy 4 CTs. 8 for 25e. 
fi vn Bro. t 
G6 Cortlandt St. N. ¥. City, 





‘‘ The BEST That Ever Came Down The Pike,’’ 


country lane or boulevard 


THE MIRIAM 
BUGGY 


Strong, light stylish 

Big inducements to first 
unoccupied 
rite 


THE BALDWIN CO., 
Blanchester, O. 





| Make money print 

t ing for others. Our 

$18 Press prints a 

4 newspaper. Type 

| setting easy, printed 

rules. Send Stamp 

for catalogue, presses 

Cards, circ- | and supplies, to the 

ulars, with | factory. 

KELSRY & CO., 

save money. | Meriden, Connetcicu! 
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